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This is a big country and to furnish 
nation-wide telephone service, the 
Bell System has had to be big for a 
long time. But in the last few years 
it hasn’t been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all rec- 
ords and added more than 6,000,000 
new telephones in the past two 
years, there are still about a million 
orders for service that we haven’t 











been able to fill because of lack of 
equipment, switchboards, cable and 
buildings. Many more Long Dis- 
tance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of 
money to make the Bell System big 
enough for the nation’s needs but 
we’re on our way—in a big way—t 
giving you more and better service 
than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Who Calls the Tuner 


By ROBERT S. LYND 


“Establishing the Goals,” Volume I of the “Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education” 


DUCATORS, of all people, 
H stosi be most apt at seeing 

things whole, with parts ob- 
served in relation to the biasing over- 
all thrust of the whole system. It is 
we who are most vocal about the 
“total situation,” the “whole person- 
ality,” the continuities involved in 
“activity leading to further activity,” 
and similar emphases on wholeness, 
interaction of parts, and the dynamics 
of growth, movement, and change. 

Of course, anything must be tem- 
porarily abstracted and in some sense 
distorted in order to be studied at all. 
One fixates upon any given thing 
under discussion, precisely as one 
focuses a camera or a microscope; and 
this process in some sense temporarily 
plays down the rest of the universe. 
Any field of science or action gets 
ahead with its proper business largely 
by concentrating on things interior to 
itself. This is why we must have 


division of labor among our special- 
ties. But recurrently, and especially 
at the times when one resets goals for 
future work, it is relevant to ask: 
How does the rest of what is going on 
in the social universe outside my 
specialty impinge upon what I am 
trying to do and upon the way I state 
my problems? 

The significance of the interrupting 
pressure of the rest of the social world 
upon the component parts of a social 
system and its culture varies with 
time and location. For long stretches 
of time in earlier eras, peasants off 
the main trade routes lived and died 
in what to our hurtling institutional 
world seems an incredible localization 
and homely fixity of circumstances; 
one’s life was pressed very close to 
the exigent immediacies of nature, 
with few interruptions from without. 
Even those of us in our fifties who 
grew up in Middle Western small 
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towns can remember the quiet, lei- 
surely tempo of a largely self-contained 
world of local affairs. Progress was 
manifestly happening, but it was a 
benign progress, with the scenery cut 
to the size of ordinary people. Democ- 
racy, too, was surely happening, 
unchallenged and here to stay. And 
business was the great wheel that 
bore everything forward. One did 
not hear the word ideology in those 
days, and while there was occasional 
“labor trouble,” were we not all 
Americans and would not each of us 
get “his turn” if he worked hard? 
Today we are living in an ideological 
devil’s cauldron, with ourselves and 
all our values tossed about and 
obscured. This, we are beginning 
reluctantly to realize, is one of the 
great historic eras of institutional 
change, one of the decisive moments 
of human history. It is a time when 
the institutional chunks of our cul- 
ture grind against each other in a 
movement so vast as to dwarf the 
individual. Never before in our na- 
tional life have the will and the voice 
of the single man of integrity and 
good will seemed so impotent; only 
group action any longer counts for 
social change, and the middle-class 
man can find no group with whom to 
move except those carrying old ban- 
ners in dubious directions. 

In times like these, what is the 
case with those who assay to talk 
about education? Can one in these 
days talk about things of the mind 
and spirit as worthy in themselves? 
Surely one must—now more than 
ever! And yet one has an eerie sense 
of whistling in the wind. Education, 
we say, must be related to life. But 
to which part of this roaring hurricane 
of reality that besets us? Deep in our 
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cultural tradition is the conception 
of “natural order” and a “higher 
sanction” underlying the daily cir- 
cumstances of social living. On such 
an assumption “education” makes 
sense; for one learns about things that 
are surely there, in place, moving 
with one to appointed, though per- 
haps not yet entirely apparent, goals, 
One can teach and one can learn, 
even as one can “belong,” in a world 
so conceived. Education can view 
itself as in some real sense belonging 
to itself, an autonomous permanent 
force authorized to state values for 
society and to work steadily to make 
those values real in daily life. Ina 
world so conceived there is “sin” and 
there are “good” people and “bad” 
people; but the universe is neither 
sinful nor aimless, and democracy is 
not at stake; and the grand adventure 
of education, working with the tide 
of the universe and of democracy, is 
to make more and more people more 
rational (that is, ““better’’) until the 
underlying drive toward orderliness 
comes to pervade all men’s affairs. 
Here is a setting for confidence for the 
educator. 


ND it is this kind of confident 
statement of its own goals that 

the opening volume on Establishing 
the Goals of the “Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion”’ makes—and makes superbly. I 
happen not to be an enthusiast for the 
new gospel of “general education,” 
and I became somewhat restless when 
the Report moved on to that specific 
recommendation, for reasons I shall 
state later in this paper. But the first 
two chapters on the broad aims of 
education state better than I have 
ever seen them stated before what 
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WHO CALLS THE TUNE? 


every imaginative educator dreams 
of at his healthiest, most rested, 
professional best. Here it all is. 


American society is a democracy. [And 

law and education are the two instru- 
ments that establish, maintain, and 
protect] . . . equal freedom and equal 
rights for all its members, regardless of 
race, faith, sex, occupation, or economic 
status (page 5). 
...» Within recent decades democratic 
principles have been dangerously chal- 
lenged by authoritarianism. . . . To pre- 
serve Our democracy we must improve 
it (page 9). 

[Education] should not get lost in the 
past, [for it] is the making of the future. 
... Perhaps its most important réle is 
to serve as an instrument of social transi- 
tion, and its responsibilities are defined 
in terms of the kind of civilization society 
hopes to build (page 6). 

... the colleges [have] not kept pace 
with changing social conditions (page 1). 
... we are living in a decisive moment 
of human history (page 6). 

...+ Colleges must accelerate the nor- 
mally slow rate of social change which the 
educational system reflects (page 23). 


In a real sense the future of our civiliza- 
tion depends on the direction education 
takes, not just in the distant future, but 
in the days immediately ahead (page 7). 
... The indirect way toward some 
longer view and superficial curricular 
tinkering can no longer serve (page 8). 

What America needs today, then, is “a 
schooling better aware of its aims” 
(page 6). 

The first goal in education for democ- 
racy is the full, rounded, and continuing 
development of the person (page 9). 

[The] first [goals for contemporary] 
higher education [should be] a fuller 
realization of democracy in every phase 
of living . . . education directly and 
explicitly for international understanding 
and cooperation . . . [and] education for 
the application of creative imagination 
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and trained intelligence to the solution 
of social problems . . . (page 8). 


. men are not made free solely by the 
absence of external restraints (page 9). 

. individual freedom entails com- 
munal responsibility. . . . Nor can any 
group in our society, organized or unor- 
ganized, pursue purely private ends and 
seek to promote its own welfare without 
regard to the social consequences of its 
activities (page Io). 


The gap between our scientific know- 
how and our personal and social wisdom 
has been growing steadily through the 
years (page 21). 

. . . For the great majority of our boys 
and girls, the kind and amount of educa- 
tion they may hope to attain depends, not 
on their own abilities, but on the family 
or community into which they happened 
to be born, or, worse still, on the color of 
their skin or the religion of their parents 
(page 27). 

. . . Even in State-supported institu- 
tions we have been moving away from 
the principle of free education to a much 
greater degree than is commonly sup- 
posed (page 28). 

The importance of economic barriers 
to post-high school education lies in the 
fact that there is little if any relationship 
between the ability to benefit from a 
college education and the ability to pay 
for it (page 29). 


Segregation lessens the quality of edu- 
cation for the whites as well [as for the 
Negroes] (page 34). 

[The quota system] is a violation of a 
major American principle and is con- 
tributing to the growing tension in one of 
the crucial areas of our democracy 
(page 35). 

. . . If the ladder of educational oppor- 
tunity rises high at the doors of some 
youth and scarcely rises at all at the 
doors of others, while at the same time 
formal education is made a prerequisite 
to occupational and social advance, then 
education may become the means, not 
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of eliminating race and class distinctions, 
but of deepening and solidifying them 
(page 36). 

The time has come to make public 
education at all levels equally accessible 
to all, without regard to race, creed, sex 
or national origin (page 38). 


I read these pages with the sus- 
tained inner excitement that accom- 
panies the clear public affirmation in 
an important document of the values 
one affirms most deeply in a time of 
controversy. But even as I read, I 
had a troubled sense of indulgence in 
unreality, of something vital left out. 
The experience reverberated other 
similar experiences—college chapel 
services that had caught me up 
momentarily into singleness of focus, 
and a memorable service on the day 
of the Assumption in Chartres Cathe- 
dral from which it had been a shock 
to come out into the August sunlight 
of the “other world” outside. 


T IS this bifocal quality about 

reading such contemporary state- 
ments of the “goals of education” 
that worries me; the insistent presence 
of “another world outside”; and the 
persistent, interrupting sense that our 
fine educational talk, honest as it is, is 
turned into “‘double-talk” by things 
beyond the control of us educators. 

I have already said that, if one can 
assume a natural goodness and order- 
liness in the universe directly related 
to men’s constructive efforts, it makes 
sense for education to state its own 
orderly, autonomous aims and to seek 
to realize them. But this assumption 
does not hold. There is no basic 
orderliness in social living; our insti- 
tutions have no “‘higher”’ validation, 


but are what they have come to 
be—man-made and subject to all the 
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vicissitudes of time and circumstance; 
and education, far from occupying an 
ordained place in the human proces- 
sion, is only what it can contrive to be 
in the jostling throng of interests that 
seek to have things their own way 
in society. 

It is good to be confident. Chapter 
I of the “Report of the President’s 
Commission” is headed ‘Education 
for a Better Nation and a Better 
World,” and the closing subhead of 
the chapter is “It Can Be Done.” 
The only hindrances seen by the 
Commission are internal to education 
itself: 


[These goals] pose a truly staggering 
job for the colleges and universities. But 
it can be done. The necessary intelli- 
gence and ability exist. What we need is 
awareness of the urgency of the task, and 
the will and courage to tackle it, and a 
wholehearted commitment to its success- 
ful performance (page 23). 


But the sober fact dogs the work of 
all of us who value democracy and the 
sensitive aspects of human living 
that “intelligence,” “awareness of the 
urgency of the task,” and “will and 
courage” on the part of us educators 
still may not be enough to force the 
door through which we must pass to 
achieve our goals. It is, therefore, 
the stark realities of the institutional 
setting in which education, the fam- 
ily, democracy, and our other institu- 
tional foci of values are caught today 
that must be studied first by those 
who seek to state and to realize values. 

The weakness of the “Report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education” is that it states a pro- 
gram for education apart from a real- 
istic appraisal of the nature and drive 
of power in the contemporary United 
States. 
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WHO CALLS THE TUNE? 


The simple fact—to which we edu- 
cators pay formal lip service in our 
troubled private discussions among 
ourselves—is that education may not 
look upon itself as an independent 
force in society. We non-Catholics 
worry about the case of education 
forced to operate within the political 
goals of the organization ramifying 
from the Vatican. But we do not, in 
the main and in public, recognize 
the possibility that there are other 
constraints upon education no less 
coercive and determined to have their 
way within our own cultural system. 
Our general confidence about educa- 
tion in America stems from the fact 
that we assume the dominant charac- 
teristic of our society to be that it is 
a political democracy; that is, that 
the front door is open to Americans to 
do anything with our common life 
that the majority of us elect. But we 
must face the further question as to 
whether political democracy is, in 
fact, master in its own house. As 
Harold J. Laski points out in his 
Democracy in Crisis: 


The Industrial Revolution brought the 
middle classes to power, and they evolved 
a form of state—capitalist democracy— 
which seemed most suited to their 
security. . . . It offered a share in polit- 
ical authority to all citizens upon the 
unstated assumption that the equality 
involved in the democratic ideal did not 
seek extension to the economic sphere. 
The assumption could not be maintained. 

[For the citizens, having won formal 
political power], realized that the clue to 
authority lay in the possession of eco- 
nomic control. When they sought to 
move by the ordinary constitutional 
means to its conquest as well, they found 
that the fight had to be begun all over 
again. Not only was this the case, but 
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the essential weapons lay in their oppo- 
nents’ hands. The Courts, the Press, the 
educational system, the armed forces of 
the state, even, in large degree, the 
bureaucracy, were instruments operating 
towards their defeat. If they maintained 
law and order, they maintained that 
subtle atmosphere upon which the security 
of economic privilege depended.! 


What this suggests is that liberal 
democracy lives in unresolved con- 
flict with capitalism. Charles A. 
Beard pointed out this basic ambival- 
ence between our political and eco- 
nomic institutions in his 4n Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States.2 Our middle-class revo- 
lution, like the English revolution of 
the seventeenth century, failed to go 
clear through from the political to the 
economic sector, but ended in a 
makeshift compromise. This com- 
promise has never been resolved, but 
has persisted as a more or less dis- 
guised guerilla warfare between the 
two fundamentally opposed segments 
of the culture. 


DER the surface of our na- 

tional life this irrepressible con- 
flict has grown in violence with the 
unchecked increase in economic 
monopoly. Chapter 22 of Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s The Age of Fackson* 
deals with one of the occasions on 
which the issue broke into the open. 
It describes the re-forming of the 
fighting front of the predecessors of 
the present Republican party after 
their defeat by Andrew Jackson. The 
blunt emphasis of the financial and 
industrial upper class upon the fact 
that the masses were dangerous to 


1Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933. pp. 52-53. 

*New York: Macmillan Company, 1913. 

*Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1945. 
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property had proved in Jackson’s 
campaign a double-edged weapon; 
for the masses, come to power, could 
claim that property was dangerous to 
the masses. So the aristocratic Whig 
party did a smart ideological face- 
lifting job, commencing in the 1830’s. 
Central in this was the emphasis that 
America is different from Europe, 
class differences do not apply here, 
and the interests of all elements in our 
American population are identical. 
And, ever since, this line has proved 
a useful propaganda weapon for big 
business. One follows this struggle 
between democracy and capitalism 
through the fruitless effort to curb the 
monopoly tendency; the three reveal- 
ing lobby investigations which have 
resulted in no check on the growing 
power of business lobbies; the fiasco 
of NRA which revealed that, when 
business is given its head even in a 
national emergency, it proceeds to 
have a field day for its own profit; the 
Nye Committee munitions investiga- 
tion; the LaFollette Committee in- 
vestigation of the anti-labor tactics of 
big business; the business sabotaging 
of conversion to a wartime footing; 
the colossal profits of both World 
Wars; the killing of OPA by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers; and so on. 

Today, big business, better organ- 
ized than ever before and commanding 
all the best manipulative brains-for- 
sale in America, has launched an 
all-out campaign to shatter organized 
labor and to control political democ- 


‘Parts of the story are told in such books as 
Engelbrecht and Hanighen’s Merchants of Death, 
Lundberg’s America’s 60 Families, 1. ¥. Stone’s 
Business as Usual, Carl Dreher’s The Coming Show- 
down, Geo e Seldes’ One Thousand Americans, the 
LaF tes Conmaleme reports, and the publications 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee, 
especially Monograph 26 on Economic Power and 
Political Pressures. 
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racy through gaining command over 
public opinion at the grass roots, 
Central in this campaign is the false 
assertion that democracy and the 
“private enterprise system” are but 
two aspects of the same thing, and 
that democracy itself will collapse if 
the private-enterprise system is im- 
paired. According to Management 
News, the organ of the American 
Management Association, 

. probably more millions are being 
spent on public relations on behalf of the 
free enterprise system than management 
and stockholders realize. Virtually every 
industry in the United States—even the 
smallest companies—is involved in some 
effort to sell “economic truths” to the 
public.§ 

On February 1 of this year, a 
detailed plan, worked out by the best 
public-relations talent in the country, 
was thrown into gear to capture local 
communities for big business. This 
program calls for the systematic or- 
ganization, first, of all the leaders at 
the local community level, from busi- 
ness through religion and education 
to labor; and then, through them, the 
organization of all the organizations 
in each community behind the pur- 
poses of business. What all of this 
means is that business is out to 
destroy the private character of every- 
thing except property. We educators 
may smile at Trends in Education- 
Industry Cooperation, sent us monthly 
by the NAM. But we do not smile at 
the systematic encirclement of free 
opinion that has put liberal com- 
mentators off the air, that suppresses 
and distorts important news in our 
press and periodicals,’ or at the 
growing aggressiveness of business- 
men alumni and members of school 


&‘The President’s Scratch-Pad,”’ Sept. 30, 1947: 
®See the weekly issues of Jn Fact. 
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WHO CALLS THE TUNE? 


boards and the organized heresy- 
hunting that is reaching shamelessly 
into our schools. 

Here is the hard core of contem- 
porary power that we educators must 
try to appraise and to hold relentlessly 
before ourselves as we look ahead. 
The issue does not concern “‘good”’ 
men and “bad” men. As William 
Allen White wrote in 1943 of the dis- 
enchanting spectacle in Washington: 

For the most part these managerial 
magnates are decent, patriotic Ameri- 
cans... . If you touch them in nine 
relations of life out of ten, they are 
kindly, courteous, Christian gentlemen. 

But in the tenth relation, where it 

touches their own organization, they are 
stark mad, ruthless, unchecked by God 
or man, paranoiacs, in fact, as evil in 
their design as Hitler.’ 
And it so happens that this tenth 
relation is the one that dominates 
American life. As educators confront 
it, the issue is not, as I say, one of 
“good” and “bad” men, but of 
private business as an organized sys- 
tem of power. It is the dynamic pur- 
poses of this system that confront us 
as we attempt to state the goals of 
education. 


HY have Americans, proud as 

we are of our democracy, al- 
lowed this conflict within our house 
to go unresolved and now to mount 
to its present pitch of intensity? From 
the beginning of our national life we 
have leaned back upon natural law, 
natural rights, and progress. Having 
set up the external forms of democ- 
racy, we turned to the vast private 
adventure of growing rich. A great 
continent rich in resources beckoned, 
and the new power of machinery born 


"From the Emporia Gazette. Quoted in Seldes, 
Op. cit., Pp. 150. 
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of the Industrial Revolution lay ready 
to hand. With no threatening neigh- 
bors on this hemisphere, it seemed 
that we could almost literally throw 
the reins on the back of the democratic 
nag and let political progress happen, 
while we all attended to growing rich. 
Cheap European labor came here at 
its own expense, and we fed their 
bodies into the industrial furnace as 
we broke the plains, rolled steel rails, 
and built our cities.§ Actually, all 
down through our national life, until 
only two decades ago, we were borne 
forward by a favoring tail wind. We 
did not appraise this as a sheer stroke 
of good fortune, but as a continuing 
vindication of the rightness and essen- 
tial finality of our “American way” 
and its institutions. Only since 1929 
have many Americans begun to sus- 
pect that progress is not a permanent, 
built-in part of the American scene. 
Meanwhile, the depression of 1929 
and after has alerted business power 
to the fact that all is not well with the 
private-enterprise system. The de- 
pression really hurt it, hurt it as 
nothing had hurt it before. And 
when the government moved in on 
business in the New Deal, business 
became thoroughly aroused. Govern- 
ment sponsorship of labor organiza- 
tion was a body blow; but, as noted 
in the Report to Executives on 
“Management Looks at the Labor 
Problem,” it was government under 
the New Deal that had hurt property 
more than had labor.® So, today, 
government is the prize, the game is 
“for keeps,” and business is in Wash- 
ington to stay, with the armed forces 
as its closest ally. I do not believe 
that business will allow another New 


8See Pc rague’s The Battle for Chicago for the 
mood of this vast era of predation. 
*Business Week, September 26, 1942. 
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Deal, with its freewheeling populist 
sentiment, to happen. As to the new 
strength of organized labor, this 
should be borne in mind: Next to, and 
as an adjunct to, control of the gov- 
ernment, organized business today is 
out to destroy organized labor power; 
and despite the growth of organized 
labor from less than four million in 
1932 to fourteen to fifteen million 
today, I believe the estimate may be 
hazarded that the relative position of 
labor in the power struggle today is 
weaker than it was twenty years 
ago. The development of labor- 
management training centers in our 
universities is a deceptive device 
aimed at pulling the ne of potential 
leaders. This is industry’s answer to 
the dangerous dilemma pointed out 
by Gunnar Myrdal in his 4 Amer- 
ican Dilemma.” According to Myrdal, 
vertical mobility of able men out of 
the working class is being slowed up 
in America, but meanwhile increasing 
popular education is making these 
men better equipped to exercise lead- 
ership. If, he says, they are blocked 
from moving up in the industrial 
structure, they will in time turn to 
leadership of their own class." 


HAT all this means for educa- 

tion is serious in the extreme. 
It looks as though the old liberal 
middle way is out from here on: either 
democracy will arouse itself and move 
in on our economy and democratize 
it, or business will swallow up democ- 
racy—in which event we shall have an 
American version of fascism. There 


10New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. p. 715. 

NOf interest in this connection is the recent 
Luckman proposal that a million dollars a year be 
spent by industry on the education of labor- 
management leaders in colleges and universities, 
under an arrangement whereby labor and manage- 
ment would each nominate five hundred likely 
leaders annually for such indoctrination training. 
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is evidence that, while the broad 
middle-class element in America has 
failed to learn any clear thing from 
the last two decades and still repeats 
mechanically and uncritically the slo- 
gans “freedom,” “equality,” and 
“competition,” big business has been 
learning rapidly; and central in 
this new learning is a fundamental 
administrative contempt for democ- 
racy as too slow, too unreliable, and 
too wasteful for the purposes of big 
business.!” 

The basis for my uneasiness about 
the goals for higher education stated 
in the “Report of the President’s Com- 
mission’”’ will by now be quite appar- 
ent. These goals are stated in the 
expansive mood of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. They are stated as educa- 
tion’s own contribution to progress. 
And only the atom bomb is allowed 
to creep into the Report as a possible 
interruption of that progress. As a 
matter of fact, we Americans, includ- 
ing the President’s Commission, have 
allowed ourselves to be stampeded by 
the atom bomb. Of course it has 
horrifyingly dangerous potentialities, 
but so do other achievements of 
modern science. It is also one of the 
great potentials for doing the work of 
men more quickly and economically. 
The thing that makes atomic energy 
dangerous is not the fact of its discov- 
ery, but the fact that a capitalist 
society views it primarily as a weapon 
in the world-wide struggle for power. 
And it is the failure of the President’s 
Commission to identify correctly the 
prime destructive agent in the present 
scene that worries me. 

The Commission is careful, with 


12The new business tactic of the administrative 
by-passing of democracy at the level of government 
action is suggested in Walton Hamilton’s “The 
Smoldering Constitutional Crisis,” New Republic, 
January 18, 1943. 
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one exception, not to use the word 
class. We are a class-stratified society, 
as every capitalist society is, but the 
Commission struggles to avoid saying 
so. It hints at the problem when it 
says, “all too often the benefits of 
education have been sought and used 
for personal and private profit, to the 
neglect of public and social service” 
(page 10); and “nor can any group in 
our society, organized or unorganized, 
pursue purely private ends and seek 
to promote its own welfare without 
regard to the social consequences of 
its activities’ (page 10); and it 
identifies the fact of class by name in 
the passage quoted earlier from page 
36 of the Report. 

Throughout the volume, the impli- 
cation is that our American system is 
essentially sound and requires only to 
be extended and corrected in respect 
to details. We are told that 


... Citizens need to understand thor- 
oughly the functioning of political par- 
ties, the role of lobbies and pressure 
groups, the processes of ward and precinct 
caucuses. They need to know not only 
the potential greatness of democracy, not 
only the splendor of its aspirations, but 
also its present imperfections in practice 
(page 12). 


And if students are taught that, 
despite the copious revelations of 
three Congressional lobbying investi- 
tions, lobbying flourishes in Washing- 
ton and in our state capitals as never 
before and dominates legislation, then 
what? And when students seeking to 
“understand thoroughly the function- 
ing of political parties” are con- 
fronted with a university or college 
administration that hesitates to let 
Henry Wallace speak on the campus, 
then what? 

The Commission states that “per- 
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haps” [and the qualification is sig- 
nificant] education’s “most important 
role is to serve as an instrument of 
social transition” (page 6). And 
what are liberal students and faculty 
members to make of the obvious 
anxiety with which their adminis- 
trative officers view their activities? 

Again, the Commission speaks of 
the obvious fact that “the gap be- 
tween our scientific know-how and 
our personal and social wisdom has 
been growing steadily through the 
years” (page 21). I wish the Com- 
mission had gone on to ask why this 
is happening. It is not just a matter 
of the gap between the discovery and 
control of the use of atomic energy. 
No social scientist who believes in the 
need to close this gap and effect social 
change works on any campus without 
some degree of real anxiety as to the 
relation of his research and teaching 
to his chances of promotion; and this 
anxiety is directly mediated to him 
through the administration of the 
institution in which he teaches. I 
wish the Commission had read the 
first twenty-five pages of the TNEC 
Monograph 26 on Economic Power 
and Political Pressures.8 This states 
better than any other source I know, 
the fact of the monopoly over science, 
both pure and applied, enjoyed by 
private business, and the resulting 
key political power in American life 
this gives to business. What I am 
trying to say is that the cause of the 
“gap”’ between what we know and 
what we elect or are able to apply is 
not the inadequacy of scientists in our 
colleges and universities, but the 
power of private business. In this 
connection, the Commission might 
also have read with profit pages 39 to 


18United States Government Printing Office, 1941. 
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66 of the National Resources Com- 
mittee’s Technological Trends and 
National Policy, dealing with such 
things as business’ resistance to the 
use of new scientific knowledge." 

Discrimination within American 
society is viewed by the Commission 
as a matter requiring changed atti- 
tudes. Of course it does. But how are 
we to bring about this change? There 
is good reason for saying that as long 
as the Negro is a marginal economic 
man in our society, to be used in 
times of labor shortage and fired when 
the labor market gets “easy,” he will 
be discriminated against; and that 
the “Jewish problem” is a function of 
an economy of artificial scarcity in 
which the Jew is a convenient scape- 
goat. As an educator and scientist, I 
feel “‘sold short” by a commission of 
my colleagues that leaves a problem 
like this hanging on the easy, vague 
basis of “changing attitudes.” 

And finally, the failure of the Com- 
mission boldly to “go to town” on 
the cause of the class basis for current 
higher education leaves me limp. Do 
they actually believe that within a 
class-stratified society there is any 
possibility of meeting | their pious 
goal? They say that “even in the 
State-supported institutions we have 
been moving away from the principle 
of free education to a much greater 
degree than is commonly supposed’’ 
(page 28). If this is the case, it 
reflects strong pressures within our 
kind of society. Then how does 
the Commission conceive of a reversal 
of this tendency? Here again we face 
the puny strength of exhortation in 
the face of economic power. 

A basic weakness of the Commission 
lies in its assumption that problems 
are discrete things to be “reconciled” 


MUnited States Government Printing Office, 1937. 
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one at a time, whereas the essence of 
the problem education confronts is a 
related system of power directives, 
We are told that “effective demo. 
cratic education will deal directly with 
current problems” (page 6). But it 
makes no sense to tackle the subsid- 
iary aspects of our culture apart 
from the central source of our dilemma, 


HE preceding discussion also 

provides a part of the basis for 
my belief that “‘general education” is 
inadequate as a solution for our edu- 
cational problem. ‘General educa- 
tion” strikes me as but another 
example of the “curricular tinkering” 
which the Commission itself rejects, 
If, as the Report says, “present col- 
lege programs are not contributing 
adequately to the quality of students’ 
adult lives either as workers or as citi- 
zens” (page 47), is “general education” 
a direct road to the remedying of this 
lack? Rather, it seems to be a 
retreat from reality. It appears to 
assume, as the Commission in fact 
assumes throughout the Report, that 
democratic principles have all been 
already worked out, that our institu- 
tions are basically sound, and that 
the problem is to stretch the student 
to their content. This I believe to be 
an evasion of the necessary task of 
facing up to the inherent contradic- 
tions within our hybrid institutional 
system and to the need fundamentally 
to re-think and to re-structure de- 
mocracy. It says in effect that, if we 
only give the student a broad and 
standardized enough approach, the 
going system can be made to work. 
believe that it is no accident that the 
clamor of businessmen for a return to 

“teaching the fundamentals” coin- 

cides with the new gospel of “general 
education.” 
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To the Commission, “the failure to 
provide any core of unity in the essen- 
tial diversity of higher education is a 
cause for grave concern” (page 48). But 
how does a “‘core’”’ come about in the 
process of becoming educated? “Gen- 
eral education” assumes that such a 
core of unity can be achieved by the 
wholesale process of putting every 
student through required general 
courses, in the hope that the neat 
order of the college catalogue will 
unroll itself in the student. Actually, 
what matters is not whether a student 
has “taken” a given course, but 
whether the course “takes” with the 
student. But this depends upon the 
student’s building his own integra- 
tion, and no faculty curriculum 
committee can do this for him by 
setting up formal requirements. 

So “general education” rests upon 
two fallacies: first, it assumes that 
democratic values and procedures are 
essentially known and ready to be 
learned in extenso; and second, it 
assumes that the creative experience 
of perceptive coming to grips with 
one’s world can best be achieved in 
the crucial early years of college by 
funneling into all students the same 
subject-matter in substantially the 
same sequence. 

In our society, youth and adult life 
are discontinuous. The two disparate 
worlds begin to mesh in earnest in 
college; and college, particularly the 
important first two years, may be 
viewed either as the time to “house- 
break” youth to the ways of the 
outside world, or as a critical time for 
genuinely exploratory discovery of 
oneself in one’s world. If the latter is 
accepted as the responsibility of edu- 
cation, the lack of order involved in 
discovering oneself in a new and 
urgent situation must be accepted as 
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both a necessary and a richly poten- 
tial part of this transition process. 
And if one is a good enough democrat 
to believe that the complicated expe- 
rience of attempting to make democ- 
racy work must be re-created afresh 
in each generation in the person of 
each young citizen, then, too, one 
must accept, and not short-circuit, the 
unavoidable discontinuities of trial 
and error as the student lives himself 
into awareness of the potentialities of 
the democratic process. For ‘the 
meaning of democracy as well as its 
necessary institutions can only in part 
be “handed on” from generation to 
generation, and must be ever dis- 
covered afresh in the growing experi- 
ence of each new person. 

The new curriculum of “general 
education” may be an administra- 
tively easier and cheaper way to 
provide mass education at the college 
level, but it is not the most effective 
way to bring into live synthesis the 
very real needs of the individual stu- 
dent and a rapidly changing institu- 
tional scene. If, as the Commission 
says, the gap between what we might 
do and what we manage to do is 
widening, if the colleges are lagging, 
and if education’s most important 
réle is the speeding up of social 
change, then let the Commission pon- 
der this: Any “general” pattern of 
education for all students inevitably 
operates at the level both of teachers 
and of students to smooth out the 
rebel grain of each new generation in 
the academic planing mill. 


F ALL of this seems somewhat 
sharp in its critical stance, let me 
simply say this in conclusion: I write 
as a professor in a graduate school, 
and my central drive is to attempt to 
make “education” mean the respon- 
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sibility of trained men and women to 
address themselves to fundamentally 
needed social change, whether as 
teachers or researchers or both. As 
such a teacher, I work constantly 
under the shadow of the pliancy of 
American university administrators 
to business pressures, though I am 
fortunate in the case of my immediate 
university connection. It is just be- 
cause I am so keenly aware of the 
need for more and more legislative 
appropriations and endowments, and 
aware of what this does to anxious 
administrators, that the failure of the 
Commission to address itself squarely 
to the problems of power in our 
society leaves me with a feeling of 
having been let down by my profes- 
sional colleagues on the Commission. 
The prospect ahead, as the reader 
will have gathered, seems to me more 
than a little dark and threatening. I 
see no ready solution to the dilemma 
of American education, caught, as I 
believe it is, ever more firmly in the 
vise of big-business power. As an 
educator and one who believes that 
democracy is one of the great social 
inventions glimpsed by man and, as 
such, worth fighting to preserve and 
perfect, I nevertheless believe that 
our first task is to try unflinchingly 
to understand and to state the full 
measure of the danger in which 
democracy and education lie. It 
helps neither democracy nor educa- 
tion to play the ostrich or to rest back 
upon optimism in a time like this. 
The administrative echelons in our 
colleges and universities are most 
immediately the captives of business. 
This exposed position of the men who 
must deal directly with businessmen 
alumni, legislative committees, and 
private donors must be faced in all 
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understanding and sympathy by the 
rest of us. 

Next in the hierarchy come we | 
members of the teaching staffs. Shorn 
of the defenses of administrative 
expediency which the officers above 
us may invoke, and directly pledged 
to the inner integrities of teaching as 
a profession, we face, for the most 
part one by one, the full brunt of 
outside opposition. Our defenses as 
teachers are not by any means neg. 
ligible, but I believe that they are 
growing weaker. If we elect so to do, 
we can pull in our necks and teach 
the safe, non-political aspects of our 
respective subject-matters. Without 
minimizing our desperate need for 
all the generous and courageous sup- 
port and protection administrators 
above us can give us, we may not rely 
on such support; nor may we take our 
color from our administrators. To do 
the latter of these is to quitclaim our 
central responsibility as teachers, 
Regardless of what administrators 
may do, courage must dig itself in at 
the level of the teaching ranks. And 
those of us who are full professors and 
in major institutions must be pre- 
pared to carry a disproportionate 
share of the fight in behalf of our 
less secure younger colleagues in the 
lower academic ranks and in behalf of 
those in smaller and more exposed 
institutions. Meanwhile, those of us 
who as social scientists work in the 
full heat of current issues require all 
of the understanding and assistance 
we can get from our colleagues in less 
controversial fields like the humanities 
and the natural sciences. One of the 
ominous symptoms on many cam- 
puses today is the quiet withdrawal 
from colleagues who get the increas- 

[Continued on page 217] 
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A Fifty-Year Programr 


By EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 


“Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity,” Volume II of the 
“Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education”’ 


of the early years of the century. 
A polyglot group of students sat 
around a table in a garden typical of a 
German university town. As usual, 
there was earnest discussion of what 
would now be called national ideolo- 
gies. The attitudes were those of the 
dispassionately philosophical rather 
than of the political minded. National 
theories and practices of education 
became the centers of argument. The 
one American in the group was the 
target of many pointed questions 
regarding the American educational 
system—particularly its concept of 
the equality of opportunity and the 
meaning of this for human welfare. 
Throughout the long session, one 
member of the company had remained 
silent. Only when midnight had come 
and the impatient headwaiter had 
announced the closing time, did this 
silent member from China rise and 
request the privilege of one question. 
This he put to the American. “Is it 
possible, my good American friend,” 
said he, “that the time may come 
when your people will discover that 
they cannot or will not pay the cost 
of money and of mind for the execu- 
tion of this plan for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity?” The American’s 
reply was brief and confident; that 
with its high idealism, with its vast 


|: WAS a summer evening of one 


resources, and with the things already 
accomplished, there was no doubt 
that America would reach the goal. 
Often has this fugitive incident 
come to mind during the years be- 
tween—years of slow and wavering 
progress, years when che early con- 
fidence became a bit weakened, years 
when the realization that “equality 
of opportunity” was a complicated, 
many-sided concept. Had the man 
from the old East detected the flaw in 
the aspirations of the new West? 
The recollections were especially 
vivid during the reading of the vol- 
ume of the significant “Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education.” Here was a new chal- 
lenge to the validity of our underlying 
theory, and the soundness of our 
actual practices, of higher education. 
During the past generation, many 
more or less comprehensive, evaluat- 
ing surveys of American education 
have been made. In the main, these 
have been concerned with elementary 
and secondary schools. From time to 
time particular institutions, segments 
or features of that conglomerate of in- 
stitutions making up our structure of 
higher education, have been brought 
under critical review. The appoint- 
ment of twenty-eight of the nation’s 
educational and civic leaders as a 
Commission on Higher Education by 
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President Truman, in the summer of 
1946, made possible a timely, over-all 
re-examination of American higher 
education. This Commission may be 
regarded as a direct by-product of 
the present educational crisis pro- 
duced by the operation of the so-called 
G.I. Bill of Rights. What is vastly 
more important is that the work of 
the Commission sharply focuses atten- 
tion upon the primary functions of 
post-secondary institutions for the 
future servicing of a_ progressive, 
self-surviving democracy. 

The reports of the Commission have 
just been issued under the title 
“Higher Education for American 
Democracy.” Argument and counter- 
argument already fill the air. It 
would appear that the main conclu- 
sions of the Commission are satisfying 
to the social and educational idealists. 
Many hard-headed realists are not so 
sure. Educational skeptics are certain 
to have a field day of controversy. 

Withal, the Commission under the 
chairmanship of George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education, and through its staff, 
spearheaded by Francis J. Brown, has 
done a notable job. A stimulating, 
therapeutic dose has been compounded 
for all “higher education.” What 
helpful results or disturbing side 
effects are to come, are matters for the 
future. This much is true: Workers 
in, and thinkers for, higher educa- 
tional institutions are under an obliga- 
tion to read, to reflect, and to react. 


AIRLY to assess, by itself, the 
volume of the Commission’s re- 
port here under special consideration 
is not easy. This should be read in 
connection with the other volumes of 
the Report, especially the first vol- 
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ume, with its five chapters on “Edu- 
cation for a Better Nation and 
World,” ‘Education for All,” “Edu- 
cation for Free Men,” “Education 
Adjusted to Needs,” and “The Social 
Role of Higher Education.” Therein 
are presented with marked moral 
fervor the accepted, basic generaliza- 
tions of our educational idealism. 
Even though one is conscious of the 
counsel of perfection, one is also 
aware of the appealing force of this 
counsel. However, and with the 
present critical and chaotic state of 
national and world affairs in mind, 
one is inclined to propose a subtitle, 
“A Fifty-Year Program,” for these 
Commission Reports. Perchance the 
long years in the service of higher 
education compel recognition of, as 
well as reconciliation to, the inevitable 
long time lag for the effective imple- 
mentation of social ideals. One may 
not forget that the group mind does 
not develop as rapidly as the things 
it would master. 

The formula for solving the prob- 
lem of the equalization and expansion 
of educational opportunity can be 
successfully applied by recognizing the 
limitations of ways, means, and time. 

The volume entitled Equalizing and 
Expanding Individual Opportunity is 
an elaboration of the second chapter 
of the first volume of the Report. 
The principal goals for higher educa- 
tion are defined in the first volume as: 


Education for a fuller realization of 
democracy in every phase of living. 

Education directly and_ explicitly 
for international understanding and 
co-operation. 

Education for the application of crea- 
tive imagination and trained intelligence 
to the solution of social problems and to the 
administration of public affairs (page 8). 
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One comes to these statements in 
Volume I: 

. in the past these things have been 
done too indirectly; now we must do them 
directly, explicitly, and urgently, (page 19). 

We cannot pin our faith on social drift, 
hoping that if each individual pursues 
his own ends with intelligence and good 
will, things will somehow right them- 
selves. We cannot rely on the processes 
of automatic adjustment. We must de- 
velop a positive social policy, both within 
and among nations. We must plan, with 
intelligence and imagination, the course 
we are to take toward the kind of to- 
morrow we want (page 22). 

... The necessary intelligence and abil- 
ity exist (page 23). 

As one reads the discussion of these 
declarations of high purposes, one 
wonders where are the wizards of 
wisdom of this generation for this 
far-flung planning and this tremen- 
dous doing. For we are a free people, 
living and aspiring under the civic 
conditions of our diverse group of 
federated states. The spirit of these 
statements pervades the entire report. 


HE arguments of this portion 
of the Report (Volume II) are 
erected on the initial premise that 


equal educational opportunity for all 
persons, to the maximum of their indi- 
vidual abilities and without regard to 
economic status, race, creed, color, sex, 
national origin, or ancestry is a major 
goal of American democracy. Only an 
informed, thoughtful, tolerant people can 
maintain and develop a free society. 
Equal opportunity for education does 
not mean equal or identical education for 
all individuals. It means, rather, that 
education at all levels shall be available 
equally to every qualified person (page 3). 


The obstacles to the attainment of 
the goal of equal opportunity—the 
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economic, both as to individuals and 
as to communities, the discrimination 
due to race, religion, sex, and so on— 
are described and bulwarked by force- 
ful factual evidence. Then follow 
major proposals for a system of 
national scholarships and fellowships, 
and for an expanded program of adult 
education. Ten specific recommenda- 
tions climax the presentation. 

1. The first condition toward equality 
of opportunity for a college education 
can only be satisfied when every qualified 
young person, irrespective of race, creed, 
color, sex, national origin, or economic 
status is assured of the opportunity for 
a good high school education in an 
accredited institution. 


Here the Commission proposes grants- 
in-aid to individual needy students in 
their last two years of high school. 


2. Following broadly the precedent 
set by the GI Bill, we recommend a 
Federal program of scholarships in the 
form of grants-in-aid at the undergraduate 
level based primarily on individual need, 
available in all types of higher educa- 
tional institutions. The individual stu- 
dent should have a free choice nationally 
among approved institutions. The maxi- 
mum amount of money available per 
undergraduate student per year should 
be $800. Methods of allocating this sum 
within the several States should be on a 
basis which takes account of the number 
of each State’s high school graduates and 
its total college age population. 

A minimum grant of $120,000,000 
from Federal sources is recommended 
for 1948-49, increasing in the follow- 
ing years to provide scholarships for 20 
per cent of all non-veteran students. 

3. A Federally administered plan of 
fellowships for graduate study is recom- 
mended in the amount of $1,500 per 
student per year, with 10,000 fellowship 
holders being appointed in 1948-49, 
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20,000 in 1949-50, and 30,000 in 1950-51 
to 1952-53 with a maximum of 4 years 
to any individual student. The candi- 
dates should be selected on the basis of 
a national competitive examination and 
the student should be free to make his own 
choice of the institution he would attend. 

4. This Commission recommends the 

elimination of tuition and other required 
student fees in all publicly controlled 
colleges and universities for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth year; and a reduction 
beyond the fourteenth year, at least back 
to the level of 1938-39 tuition and fees, 
in institutions in which they have been 
raised. 
The Commission voices the hope 
that the privately controlled institu- 
tions will be able to find means other 
than tuition increases to meet operat- 
ing expenses. 

5. This Commission is opposed to the 
continuance of college admissions policies 
which result in discrimination against 
students on grounds of race, religion, 
color, sex, or national origin. And we 
urge an immediate and voluntary aban- 
doment of discriminatory practices. 
State universities are to remove all 
prohibitions against acceptance of 
out-of-state students. 

6. Legislation in those States which 
now require segregation of white and 
Negro students should be repealed at the 
earliest practicable moment. And as far 
as graduate and professional education 
for the Negro is concerned, provision 
should be made by the States which still 
require segregation to provide truly equal 
opportunity for qualified Negro students. 

7. With respect to any and all pro- 
visions which are hereafter made to 
give effect to the several recommendations 
for Federal aid in the States, it should be 
an explicit requirement in the legislation 
appropriating Federal funds that they 
only be accorded to those institutions 
where discriminatory practices do not 
exist. Further, that, in States where legal 
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segregation still prevails, provisions be 
made for the use of Federal monies equi- 
tably for all eligible individuals regard. 
less of color, and for all institutions 
whether for Negroes or for whites. 

8. It is important that curricular 
improvements assure that the first 2 
college years shall be as stimulating and 
challenging as possible as one means of 
cutting down the high degree of student 
mortality which now prevails. 

9g. This Commission recommends, as 
an important element in equalization, the 
establishment of free, public, community 
colleges which would offer courses in 
general education both terminal and hav- 
ing transfer value, vocational courses 
suitably related to local needs, and adult 
education programs of varied character. 

10. The Commission urges that insti- 
tutions of higher education undertake the 
development of a more comprehensive 
program of adult education as one 
important way of helping to remove 
present inadequacies in education among 
adults (pages 67-69). 


ITHIN the limits of this brief 

description and interpretation, 
it is not possible to do more than 
underscore certain of the more pro- 
vocative and controversial features of 
the Report. The following are per- 
tinent and illustrative. 

If the youth of the nation are to 
possess equality of education, this 
must begin logically at the lower 
rungs of the educational ladder. At 
various points in its Report this is 
conceded by the Commission, es- 
pecially in Volume III, Organizing 
Higher Education. 


. . . Recognizing the basic importance of 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
Commission wants to make sure that the 
means it advocates to improve higher edu- 
cation must never be at the expense of ele- 
mentaryandsecondaryeducation (page43)3 
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and 

Most if not all the Federal grants thus 
far made in support of special types or 
aspects of education have been made to 
strengthen weakesses which had been 
permitted by the States and local insti- 
tutions to persist in the program of 
education. Nevertheless, this Commis- 
sion holds the view that strengthening 
through Federal aid the financial structure 
on which education in the several States 
rests, and improving the machinery, both 
State and Federal, through which needed 
changes can be made, is better policy than 
for the Federal Government to subsidize 
specific types or phases of education 
(page 72). 

This would seem to argue that 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the several states have a priority 
claim to any federal funds for equal- 
ization purposes. Was this the real 
intention of the Committee? 

As one of the nation’s pioneering 
civic leaders—a man of the North 
who now resides in the South—has 
recently said: ““We would be fooling 
no one but ourselves if we attempted 
to put two free years of college within 
the reach of ‘everyone’ before we pro- 
vided for everyone sound basic edu- 
cation. A Parthenon on a southern- 
shack foundation!” 

In this same connection it may be 
maintained that equality of oppor- 
tunity for basic education involves 
much more than merely open doors to 
schools. It is easily conceivable that 
provisions for a vigorous program for 
the conservation and the improve- 
ment of the health of the nation 
outranks higher education in its claim 
for federal funds. 

There are many, inside and outside 
education, deeply concerned with 
the future of democratic education, 
who will have serious doubts as to 
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both the soundness and the workabil- 
ity of the proposals to make provision, 
by 1960, for a minimum of four 
million six hundred thousand college, 
university, professional, and graduate 
students. They will contend that the 
postwar flash flood of students has 
already brought about a dilution of 
higher education. It will be urged 
that the economical and effective use 
of all of the facilities and funds likely 
to be available requires that the 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools have the chance to train and 
to educate more students better, rather 
than merely more and more students. 

The general policy represented by 
the recommendations for federal pro- 
grams of scholarships and fellowships 
will be, it is believed, met with ap- 
proval. Successful application of this 
policy will depend on the working 
details ensuring that the award of 
such scholarships and fellowships shall 
be free from “‘influence””—personal or 
partisan—and limited to those of 
character and high potential ability. 
The statement of the Report “the 
primary basis for determining the 
awards of the scholarship to an indi- 
vidual student should be his financial 
need” (page 54) will be questioned. 

The community-college plan advo- 
cated by the Commission is already 
under way in many sections of the 
country. These institutions, as they 
are developed, will become centers for 
widespread experimentation. In the 
vast majority of American communi- 
ties, the need for more effective ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will 
be entitled to first attention. 

It is not cricket to cross at this 
time the lines of the financial area of 
the Report mandated to Alfred Simp- 
son. After examining Volume V, the 
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report on the financing of higher 
education, it seems necessary now for 
yet another Commission—one that 
will make a comprehensive review, 
analysis, and valuation of the many 
proposals for federal financial partici- 
pation in educational affairs. Today, 
it may be maintained there is a 
mighty confusion of tongues and 
tasks. There are few of the informed 
and forward-looking who will gainsay 
the statement, “the time has come 
when the Federal Government must 
concern itself with the total and long 
time needs of higher education.” 
Another comprehensive study needs 
to be made of federal relations to 
education in order that the needs of 
higher education may be integrated 
with the needs of the other levels of 
education; and the whole of the needs 
placed in the balance of the nation’s 
ability to pay. Reviewing the efforts 
of the past generation to obtain Fed- 
eral aid for education, one reaches the 
conclusion that the battle lines have 
been too long and too thin for 
co-ordinated attack in full force. 


HE President’s Commission on 

Higher Education has presented 
an epochal report. Its analyses and 
proposals for action will be subjects 
of sharp, helpful, country-wide dis- 
cussion for a long time. To appreciate 
fully the complexity of the problems 
and their solution, this Report should 
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be read along with the other two sig- 
nificant reports given to the country 
during the past year—the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training. 

One’s first impression is that the 
Report overemphasizes the social and 
economic importance of the mere 
quantity of opportunity for advanced 
education. The Report assumes val- 
ues in general higher education for the 
civic life of the nation not yet proved. 
The Report neglects the tremendous 
influence of agencies other than col- 
leges and universities for the deter- 
mination of democratic policy and 
action. Throughout, the Report under- 
emphasizes the relation of special- 
ized higher training of the relative 
few to the technical efficiency and 
productive capacity of our material 
economy. The Report tends to gloss 
over the deep-seated problem of the 
balancing of the supply and demand 
for high-ranking professional service. 
The Report oversimplifies the solu- 
tion of the problem of the adequate 
financial support of higher institutions 
not under public control, and of the 
expanded system of public higher 
institutions. In spite of these charac- 
teristics, the Report will serve to 
compel attention, as no other report 
has done, to the place of higher educa- 
tion in a democratic civilization. 
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Organizing Higher Education 


By C. A. DYKSTRA 


Volume III of the “Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education” 


ET against the background of tion and without threats to continuing 


the “cold war” of totalitarian 

versus democratic ideologies, the 
“Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education” has un- 
usual timeliness and significance. By 
its reiteration of democratic principles, 
its analyses of the problems of 
American public education, and its 
recommendations, it makes some con- 
tribution to evolving concepts of 
organization, especially of higher 
education. It demands continued flexi- 
bility of pattern as opposed to rigidity. 
It insists upon the continuance of 
separation of church and state. It sug- 
gests that the moment is wholly oppor- 
tune to throw off whatever shackles 
remain from our long imitation of 
European, and especially German, 
processes and structures in our colleges 
and universities. Above all, it accen- 
tuates the various freedoms without 
which individual students, teachers, 
colleges, and the nation itself cannot 
grow. It declares the right of students 
tolearn according to their interests and 
capacities without hindrance because 
of finances, social status, color, or 
creed; the right of teachers to study 
and to teach any subject under the 
sun, the art of healing as well as lethal 
technology, the atom and the universe, 
the government of the U.S.S.R. and 
that of the U.S.A.; and to analyze 
and criticize them all, without ques- 
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freedom and security. 

The Commission, before coming to 
grips with the specific problems of 
organization and making its recom- 
mendations, sketches the present sys- 
temic structure of higher education in 
America as it has grown up within the 
framework of democratic theory. It 
shows that it is loose, complex, and in- 
efficient. It counts seventeen hundred 
institutions and generalizes, somewhat 
inaccurately, that legally each of 
these is “almost a law unto itself” 
(page 2). It shows, without adequate 
detail, how these are grouped across 
the board into clusters of colleges, 
each cluster under a different set of 
controls: the Federal Government 
with Annapolis, West Point, and a 
variety of departmental training agen- 
cies in, for example, Agriculture, 
Interior, State, and Commerce; the 
states with their varied public colleges 
and universities; the private, non- 
profit institutions; the proprietary 
profit-making higher schools; and the 
religious sectarian colleges and uni- 
versities, Catholic and Protestant. 
The Report makes no clear point of 
the occasional voluntary co-operation 
and the frequent competition for 
funds, power, prestige, students, and 
staff among these various systems, an 
issue that gives some analysts of 
American higher education increasing 
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concern. It indicates the confusing 
complex of perpendicular organiza- 
tion with four-year junior colleges 
reaching down into the last two years 
of high school; the two-year junior 
colleges; the four-year colleges, many 
of them stretching now to five years; 
and the universities and professional 
schools, ranging upwards to seven 
years and more, for specialized train- 
ing above the secondary level. It 
makes clear that there is now much 
duplication, overlapping, and repeti- 
tion among these various levels which 
constitute a waste that must be 
eliminated. 

A foreign observer, familiar only 
with centralized government control 
over schools and colleges through a 
ministry of education, would see in 
the Commission’s report a picture of 
chaos and would certainly wonder 
how, under such a seemingly fantastic 
structure, we could handle the masses 
of students we do and attain the 
results we have attained in all fields. 
The Report explains that the answer 
lies in part in the freedoms held, in 
part in the continuing emergence of 
leadership, and in part in the multi- 
tude of voluntary agencies of college 
administrators, teachers, and institu- 
tions, with their hundreds of meetings 
and manifold publications. Neverthe- 
less, the Commission more or less fully 
recognizes that we cannot face a 
future of swelling enrollments, expan- 
sion of existing institutions, devel- 
opment of new ones, extension of 
research, multiplied training curricu- 
lums for new occupations, and the 
building of better education for demo- 
cratic national and world citizenship, 
called general education, without 


vastly improved planning and organi- 
zation. In this, government at all 
levels must increasingly share. With 
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this concept I have no quarrel, since 
the Commission takes the position 
that “the principal function of goy- 
ernment . . . is to facilitate the free 
exercise of initiative and self-direction 
by educational leaders and institutions 
under their own devices” (page 3). 


O ATTACK the problem of how 

this better organization and more 
government participation shall be 
brought about, the Commission gives 
primary attention to the junior col 
lege, which it renames “community 
college.” To a Californian this is 
most familiar ground, since this state 
has within its borders more than ten 
per cent of the public junior colleges 
in the nation. They are provided for 
by laws which imply or make explicit 
all of the major recommendations of 
the Commission concerning such insti- 
tutions. They have state support 
under a scheme of financing by 
allotment on the basis of average 
daily attendance. They are under the 
supervision of the State Department 
of Education. They attempt to cover 
the four fields of terminal-vocational, 
terminal-general, university upper- 
division preparatory, and community 
adult education. They are bound 
together for mutual progress and pro- 
tection by a voluntary association of 
their own. They are tied in with the 
University of California and with 
other state institutions through a 
special office created by the University 
to carry out this function. Some, but 
not enough of them, are making the 
continuous surveys of local com- 
munity needs which the Commission 
recommends as a “must.” Structur- 
ally, many are independent two-year 
colleges under separate district boards. 
Some are four-year colleges covering 


Grades XI-XIV. Some are under the 
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direct supervision of city superin- 
tendents and boards of education. 
One operates as a city junior college 
and as the lower division of a private 
arts college. New ones, of one or 
another of these patterns, are being 
launched rapidly, five within the 
Los Angeles area alone in the past 
three years. 

Our California experience opens up 
problems of reorganization of higher 
education, some of which the Presi- 
dent’s Commission has dealt with 
adequately, some by implication, and 
others of which it has been unaware 
or which it has ignored. Of major 
importance is the recommendation for 
state-wide planning of higher educa- 
tion. We have long been sensitive to 
this need. Within the year, application 
of two junior colleges to become four- 
or five-year state colleges has led the 
University, the State Department of 
Education, and the Legislature to set 
up a liaison committee. It recom- 
mended an appropriation for a state 
study, which was granted. A commis- 
sion has been appointed and at work 
for some months. 

We expect that the President’s 
Commission will give clear informa- 
tion and recommendations on many 
aspects of the total problem. Some 
primary ones seem to be the following: 

The first is a far clearer definition 
than we have yet had of the functions 
of the various types and levels of in- 
stitutions of higher education. In the 
senior-high school, junior- or com- 
munity-college, or university lower- 
division field, for example, there has 
as yet been no careful description and 
limitation of functions. I cannot 
agree with the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission when it says that 
“the senior high school and the first 
two years of college, particularly the 
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liberal arts college, are similar in 
purpose” (page 7). There are obvi- 
ously a number of differential pur- 
poses, vocational, scholastic, and 
general, and each of these may vary, 
as the Report elsewhere implies, by 
region, by tax base for financial sup- 
port, by the kinds of students who 
attend. Until we can achieve far 
greater extension of student personnel 
work, with its individual analysis, 
diagnosis, and guidance, and until we 
can widely and continually apply the 
techniques of social-science research 
to the constant study of social change 
and community, state, and national 
needs for the varied end products of 
our institutions, we shall not be able 
to define the functions and wipe out 
the inefficiencies and duplications of 
which the Commission complains. 
A second is a close study of the 
organization of boards of control for 
the junior or community colleges. It 
is clear that there are as yet no well- 
defined best methods. Our California 
experience leads us to favor general 
state-wide supervision of the junior 
colleges by the State Department of 
Education, and local lay boards for 
each of them. These local boards 
should, we assume, usually be exclu- 
sively concerned with the community 
college and not with the lower high- 
school or elementary-school years. 
Reasons for this are plain. The 
purposes of the various levels are 
difterent as are the problems. It 
would take a school board of geniuses 
to comprehend and deal with them all 
and give each its proper share of 
attention and of funds. It lies beyond 
the powers of most laymen to think 
and plan at once for the education of 
little children; of stormy adolescents; 
of maturing youth concerned with 
problems of career, marriage, and 
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adult independence; of young adults 
deep in research and_ professional 
training; and of oldsters trying to 
catch up with the fast-moving world 
or to spend their hours of leisure with 
profit in adult education. For these 
reasons, we might question the rec- 
ommendation of the President’s Com- 
mission that the community colleges 
be put under the control of the 
regents of the state university, since 
the chief focus of such regents is and 
must be upon higher learning, re- 
search, and professional training, and 
not upon general or technical educa- 
tion up to the sophomore level, nor 
upon the problems and concerns of 
local communities. We assume, there- 
fore, that such “branches” of the 
university as are established under 
regents’ control should primarily be 
devoted to university, and not to 
community-college, functions. This 
does not imply that there should be 
complete divorce between the univer- 
sity and the community college. On 
the contrary, the university needs to 
co-ordinate its work closely with these 
colleges, as is implied in part by a 
later section of the Report: 

A. By training many more first-rate 
teachers for them of three quite different 
types: first, a small group who can train 
about twenty per cent of the community- 
college students in courses strictly parallel 
to, and preparatory for, upper-division 
and graduate university work; second, 
a larger group of teachers for general 
education in such fields as marriage and 
home and family life, personality develop- 
ment, and local and world citizenship; 
third, a number of specialists in commer- 
cial, service, and technical fields to give 
the highest possible instruction in occupa- 
tional principles and skills at the inter- 
mediate technical and professional levels. 
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All of these must be so selected and 
instructed that they lose their academic 
isolation and arrogance and develop a 
strong sense of student and community 
needs and aspirations. 

B. By training many more competent 
student personnel workers who can, in 
the early months of students’ enrollment 
in the community colleges, discover 
their individual talents and interests and 
distribute them into the curriculums in 
which they will find the most success, 
satisfaction, and growth. 

C. By bringing to bear its skilled 
forces of educational and other social- 
science research to help the community 
colleges tackle and solve their many acute 
problems, as a number of the midwest 
state universities are now doing, through 
their bureaus of educational research. 
In part, this might be done also by having 
the university establish, on one or 
another of its campuses, a small experi- 
mental pilot-plant community college of 
its own, where guidance practices, new cur- 
riculums, audio-visual and other methods 
of teaching, as well as community surveys 
and studies, could be tested and demon- 
strated. Such pilot plants would also 
constitute training centers for teachers 
and personnel workers. 


A third aspect of the community- 
college problem needing clarification 
is the degree of control to be exercised 
over the community colleges by the 
state department of education. It 
seems to me that the Commission 
would grant such a department too 
sweeping power when it says that 
“what each college includes in its 
curricula must be subject to State 
approval” (page 15). Perhaps what is 
meant is that a community college 
should be prevented from slavish 
imitation of others or the wasting of 
its substance on expensive courses of 
small enrollment without reference to 
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student, community, and state needs. 
With this qualification, the statement 
might be satisfactory, but the general 
principle should be, as it has been, 
that the state should set only a few 
required minima and these cast in 
general terms, and beyond these per- 
mit each college to go as far as it can. 


N THE section of the Report deal- 

ing with colleges of arts and 
sciences, as with that on the com- 
munity colleges, the Commission’s 
statement gives clear evidence of need 
for further definition and analysis of 
purpose and function. It reflects the 
current widespread confusion arising 
out of the facts that these colleges 
symbolize the sentimental tradition 
of round-the-clock joys of college life 
on a beautiful campus for four years; 
stand for the broadening and deepen- 
ing of individual and group academic 
culture; act as vocational-training 
institutions for teaching, journalism, 
business, and so on; serve as prepara- 
tory training for medicine, law, 
university teaching, and some other 
professions; and lose about half of 
their students before the beginning 
of the junior year. In the face of this 
welter of conflicting purposes the 
Commission’s recommendations are 
not, on the whole, too helpful. Appar- 
ently they would have some arts 
colleges maintain a traditional four- 
year liberal program. Others they 
would advise to drop the last two 
years and dip down and pick up 
Grades XI and XII from the high 
school and become four-year academic 
liberal colleges to graduation at the 
fourteenth year. They imply that 
these might serve the functions of 
general education for both the “ter- 
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minal” students and for the pre- 
professional ones. For the latter they 
see special advantage since it would 
get them started on their specialties 
earlier. In my judgment, such 
generalization is disputable. There is 
little possibility of stemming the 
trend toward longer and longer pro- 
fessional training in all or most fields 
in view of the complexity of new 
knowledge, new skills, and new occu- 
pations, and in view of the rapid 
extension of life expectancy, which 
extends also the period of work com- 
petence of oldsters and throws them 
into competition for jobs with youth. 
For example, one of our large indus- 
tries, employing in the neighborhood 
of three hundred thousand workers, 
recently announced that the average 
age for the lot was forty-five. Fur- 
thermore, it is clearly against all the 
findings of student personnel research 
to assume, as does the Report, that 
age twenty is the “proper” time for 
all or most individuals to quit their 
general education and start boring 
into their specialties. The Commis- 
sion also proposes that some colleges 
of arts and sciences cut their programs 
to two years only, an operation most 
difficult to accomplish in the face of 
faculty and institutional prestige, 
alumni sentiment, and a tradition of 
competitive sports. They recommend 
that others still, extend from four to 
five years or more and include Mas- 
ter’s, and sometimes, Doctor’s work. 
These would, as many already have 
in fact, become professional schools in 
teaching, music, art, and some other 
occupations. In the latter, the Report 
proposes a structural formula of two 
years of general studies, capped by 
three or more years of professional 
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concentration. This is only one of 
several workable schemes of possibly 
equal value. The Report’s treatment 
of the colleges of letters and science 
seems, therefore, to be a description 
of what is, rather than a sound analysis 
with substantial recommendations of 
what ought to be. 


HE three brief pragraphs on the 

teachers’ colleges might well have 
been transferred to the later section 
on “Teacher Personnel for the Lower 
Schools” in Chapter VI, since the 
two must be considered together. 
Here the Commission attempts to 
strike at one of the crucial problems 
yet to be solved. It stems out of the 
conflict between the academic who 
holds tight to the theory that if one 
knows his subject he can teach it, and 
the pedagogue who is certain that 
teaching is a complex combination of 
art and of science with a vast amount 
of material in philosophy, history, 
psychology, and method to be mas- 
tered by anyone who attempts to 
teach. The academic complains con- 
tinuously of the poor preparation of 
the college students who come to him 
from the high school, and at the same 
time accepts little or no responsibility 
and has no sense of personal guilt for 
what he complains of. The results, as 
the Report asserts, are vicious. The 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
have suffered long neglect. Their 
salary schedules and general financial 
support tend to be lower, equipment 
and buildings poorer, their prestige 
less, than those of the arts colleges 
and the universities. This has led the 
teachers’ colleges to struggle to ex- 
pand and often to diffuse their offer- 
ings, and to attempt to become arts 
colleges and schools dealing with 
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other professions than teaching, 
Departments and schools of education 
within colleges and universities have 
likewise, for the same reason, been 
treated as stepchildren, discriminated 
against, scanted in budget, and under. 
staffed. Able students are frequently 
warned away from professional edu- 
cation curriculums by their subject- 
matter professors. The conflict has 
also frequently spread to include a 
split between the universities and 
colleges, on the one hand, and the 
state departments of education, on the 
other, since the latter are usually 
manned by professionally trained edu- 
cators. Surveys in many states have 
documented this conflict. 

That this issue must be resolved is 
the firm conviction of the Commis- 
sion. It has already been tackled in 


force nationally by the commissions | 


on teacher education of the National 
Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. In Cali- 
fornia, the present survey of higher 
education will attempt to recommend 
solutions. Joint committees of the 
University, state colleges, State 
Departments of Education, junior 
colleges, and secondary- and elemen- 
tary-school administrators’ and teach- 
ers’ associations are at work constantly 
studying the problem from the various 
aspects of academic and professional 
college training, in-service training, 
and the knotty business of accredita- 
tion. It seems to me there is a growing 
recognition on the part of the aca- 
demic and professional faculties of 
higher education in this state that, to 
satisfy their demand for better- 
selected and better-trained students 
at the college level, if for no other 
reason, they must turn this conflict 
with the pedagogue into co-operation, 
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joint concern, and united effort to 
improve the quality, education, and 
status of teachers at all levels. 
Closely related to the problem 
of training better teachers to do 
a better classroom job with elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school pupils is 
that of extending and improving 
counseling and guidance at all levels. 
There appears to be a growing aware- 
ness in California that the democratic 
process in public education demands 
a shift in point of view from one that 
might be described as a ruthless, 
intellectual, aristocratic outlook in- 
volving rigid selection and rejection 
without responsibility for those re- 
jected, to a concept of selection and 
distribution of each child and youth 
to those courses of study, job training 
and placement, and adult-education 
curriculums which are most suited to 
him and in which he can find his 
deepest satisfactions and give his 
greatest service. Such a concept in 
action obviously requires the training 
by higher education of a large number 
of guidance specialists, for all levels; 
the education of all teachers to 
understand and participate in student 
personnel work; and organization of 
guidance on an institutional, regional, 
state, and national basis, as the 
Commission recommends. In Cali- 
fornia, more and more schools and 
colleges are concerning themselves 
with the problem. State committees, 
widely representative, are preparing 
recommendations. A state-wide test- 
ing program is under consideration. 
And I have no doubt that, if a Federal 
service is organized, as the Report 
suggests, the guidance organizations 
of this state will be ready and willing 
to participate. It is clear that only by 
such a development can we come 
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near solving the problem of giving 
essential individual attention in mass 
education and avoid the present waste 
of human talent. 


PON the remainder of the Com- 
mission’s Report on organiza- 
tion, it is dificult to comment without 
extensive discussion far beyond the 
space limits here allowed. The analysis 
and recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion at the state and Federal levels of 
higher education seem to me on the 
whole to be sound, and, at the same 
time, to reflect the everiasting demo- 
cratic struggie between the trend 
toward centralization and that toward 
decentralization. Until time and space 
are available for fuller treatment, the 
following may merit brief statement. 
First, while it is essential to 
strengthen state departments of edu- 
cation in all states, and California is 
steadily doing so, the Commission’s 
assumption that all institutions should 
be brought under a single board or 
department, as in New York State, 
seems to me to lay too much power 
in the hands of too few, to deny the 
Commission’s previous position con- 
cerning the values inherent in variety 
of organization, in wide lay service to 
education, and in devotion of separate 
boards to each of the different func- 
tions performed by different groups 
of institutions. It strikes me that the 
suggestion of a liaison representative 
joint commission of such boards might 
be a better permanent, instead of 
transitional, structure than a single 
board. 

Second, the need for some such 
permanent organization as the pro- 
posed state commission on higher ed- 
ucation in each state is increasingly 
apparent. Given adequate powers and 
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appropriations, it could carry on from 
where the sporadic special survey 
crews leave off, and see to it that 
recommendations are carried out; 
that the process of surveying is con- 
tinued on a state-wide base; that 
ineffective programs are modified or 
discontinued and that new ones are 
launched; that equality of oppor- 
tunity is available to all the youth 
of the state regardless of place of 
residence, race, creed, color, or eco- 
nomic and social status; that the most 
able students are identified and guided 
and supported in their continuing 
education; that research in educa- 
tional problems is planned and sup- 
ported on a hitherto unknown scale 
so that decisions can be based upon 
fact instead of opinion and emotion. 
Finally, such commissions could each 
be represented on the proposed na- 
tional commission to assure better 
co-ordination of Federal and state 
activities in this field. 

Third, at the Federal level, it 
seems obvious that the United States 
Office of Education must be strength- 
ened much along the lines recom- 
mended by the Report. Education 
needs the prestige of a home of its 
own and cabinet status, without being 
tied in, as at present, with Social 
Security or, as sometimes suggested, 
with Health and Welfare, since, except 
for some minor overlapping, each of 
these has widely different purposes, 
functions, points of view, and activ- 
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ities. Such increase in status and 
independence, especially if supported 
by a national board of education made / 
up in part of representatives of the | 
permanent state commissions on high- 
er education, would, I think, lead 
rapidly to better solutions of the 
problems of equalization, co-ordina- 





tion, and improvement of the whole | 


national system. Within the govern. 
ment itself, it would make feasible 
the consolidation of the now multiple 
and scattered educational agencies 
among the various departments. 
Fourth, perhaps, above all, the 
strengthening and co-ordination of the 
state and Federal systems of higher 
education would bring about the con- 
solidation of planning and demand for 
Congressional support of research in 
the social sciences, especially in ed- | 
ucation of the peoples of the nation 
and, indeed, of the world through 
Unesco. Such support should be at 
least equivalent to that of research 
in the physical and biological sciences. 
It is clear that the former have not 
kept pace with the latter, and that 
this is a major cause for many of the 
strains, conflicts, and disruptions in 
the world. It is only in democracy 
that such research is allowed. Only 
by such research, fostered by a re- 
organized higher education along the 
general lines proposed by the Com- 
mission, can this nation and our sister 
democracies maintain their strength 
and their leadership. —[Vol. XIX, No. 4] | 
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By HAROLD BENJAMIN 


“ Staffing Higher Education,” Volume IV of the “Report of the 


President's Commission on Higher Education 


scout who could read trail 
signs better than he could print, and 


CCORDING to one variation 
of an ancient tale, the old 


/ who knew much more about tracking 


Indians than about counting them, 
was awed one day to observe clear 
evidence of more Sioux than he had 
ever dreamed the plains would hold. 
He promptly rode back to report his 
findings to the commander of the 
advance party. 

“Lieutenant, there’s about a million 
hostiles up that valley.” 

“Nonsense!” snapped the efficient, 
young West Pointer. ‘There aren’t 
a million Indians in all the country 
north of the Platte. How many 
lodges did you see?” 

“Lodges? Huh! I saw their travois 
trails. There was anyway a hundred 
thousand warriors in that there—”’ 

“Stop right there,” interrupted the 
“That is just as ridiculous 
an estimate as a million. There aren’t 
a hundred thousand members of the 
whole Dakota nation. What I want 
to know, precisely and accurately, is 
how many Indians are up that 
valley.” 

“How many? All right, Mister, 
Pll tell you exactly how many. 
There’s a hell of a lot more Injuns 
up there than we kin lick with one 
squadron and no wagon guns!” 
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In the academic year 1946-47, 
there were one hundred fifty-five 
thousand faculty members for the 
two million three hundred thousand 
students in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. There 
should have been about two hundred 
ten thousand faculty members in 
that year, according to previously 
customary student-instructor ratios. 
There will need to be three hundred 
thousand faculty members by 1952, 
and three hundred fifty thousand by 
1960, for the students who should 
be enrolled in the higher educational 
institutions in those years. 

These are figures furnished by 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in Volume IV of its report. 
Although the Commission’s arith- 
metic is undoubtedly more precise 
and comprehensive than that of the 
old scout, perhaps the final estimate 
must necessarily be the same. The 
important conclusion is not a precise 
statement in figures concerning the 
number of faculty members we shall 
require for the colleges and uni- 
versities of 1952 and 1960. It is 
rather the conclusion that we shall 
need many more than the country’s 
graduate schools have any present 
prospects of being able to prepare 
by that time. 

This is the central problem of 
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staffing higher education. It can be 
stated in one question, What do we 
need to do to improve our chances of 
having an adequate staff for the col- 
leges and universities of 1949 and the 
decade thereafter? To answer this 
question, it is necessary to consider 
first, What constitutes adequacy both 
in quality and in quantity of instruc- 
tion? and second, How may such 
instruction be secured through recruit- 
ment and preparation of faculty 
members? 

The Commission discusses the ques- 
tion from those angles. It describes 
adequacy of quality by the customary 
list of honorable and rather general 
traits. A faculty member should be a 
sound scholar, a competent prac- 
titioner of his profession, an under- 
stander of the réle of higher education 
in society, a broad humanist, a person 
of lively curiosity, a sincere researcher 
or at least one interested in research, a 
man who has insight into motivation, 
and a teacher who has a sympathetic, 
intelligent understanding of young 
people. 

No one can quarrel with this list, 
and anyone can add to it. The good 
faculty member should be a model of 
patriotism, a respecter of women and 
elderly people, a kind husband and 
father, a temperate man, an orator, a 
master of English style, and the 
possessor of an independent income. 
There are a hundred more traits that 
could be added, all desirable, but 
equally unsatisfactory descriptions of 
adequate quality in college teaching. 

The Commission gave a clearer 
picture of the good teacher when it 
discussed the functions of the faculty. 
These functions ranged all the way 
from effective teaching of all “who 
are admitted and wish to be taught” 
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to leading the community in “social 
and cultural enterprises.”” The Com. 
mission recognizes that no person can 
do all these jobs, and it proceeds 
therefore to classify members of the 
modern faculty in five groups, accord- 
ing to the nature of the functions they 
perform: administrators, teachers, 
counselors, research workers, and 
special service personnel. 

The Commission gives here a volu- 
ble discussion, passing into details 
concerning the percentage of teaching 
faculty holding earned doctorates, the 
new kinds of programs requiring 
newly trained teachers, and the special 
technical needs in evaluation and 
guidance. At the end of this discus- 
sion, however, the fundamental issue 
in determining adequacy of quality 
has still been relatively untouched. 


HAT is this issue? It seems to 

me to be that of a total pattern 
of artistry in the work of a college or 
university. The medical school, for 
example, is not just an industrial 
establishment for turning out trained 
physicians. If it were, it could be 
operated on assembly-line principles, 
producing a hundred or a thousand 
graduates each of whom was a rela- 
tively faithful copy of a model doctor 
of medicine. The good medical school 
is not an industrial plant. It 1s 4 
great studio and laboratory. 

It is a studio because it admits 
students who appear individually 
capable of becoming good physicians; 
and in artistic, creative fashion it uses 
every available device, activity, and 
technique to develop them individv- 
ally into skillful doctors, each of 
whom is unique. That uniqueness of 
product after which the good medical 
school strives is not secured in spite 
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of the common skills and learnings 
in medicine and surgery. It is secured 
by developing the idiosyncrasies and 
special capacities of each student 
upon the foundation of, and intimately 
tied to, the common elements of a 
medical education. 

At the same time, the good medical 
school has to be a teaching laboratory, 
because it has continually to study 
and test the individual students, the 
processes of instruction, and the 
health needs of communities. To 
neglect this type of laboratory re- 
search is to falter in the art of training 
good physicians and to fall back on 
the easy method of assembly-line 
production—so much anatomy here, 
so much surgery there, a standard 
product, and whatever abilities and 
traits go above that standard to 
make a physician different from all 
others is no concern of the professorial 
mechanics. 

There is no particular reason why 
the medical school should be used as 
an illustration. It would be equally 
correct in this connection, of course, 
to discuss the job of the schools of 
education, home economics, agricul- 
ture, or engineering. It might be 
even more illuminating to use as 
examples the liberal-arts college or the 
graduate school. The principle of 
institutional artistry for the prepara- 
tion of uniquely effective graduates 
remains constant in all these cases. 

If this principle is accepted, the 
need for technical study of higher 
education becomes more, rather than 
less, apparent to those charged with 
the preparation of college teachers. 
A graduate school which regards 
higher education as being strictly a 
mechanical process of giving a re- 
quired level of facts and skills, finds 
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it relatively easy to neglect new facts 
and skills fundamental to effective 
college and university education. That 
is to say, under such a system, if the 
prospective professor of physics meets 
the Ph.D. standards of the facts and 
skills of physics, it is ridiculous to 
suggest that he acquire facts and 
skills in counseling, guidance, or 
curriculum. 

If, on the contrary, the graduate 
school regards higher education as a 
craft of infinitely artistic variation 
and social importance, it is clear that 
the prospective professor of physics 
needs the facts and skills of physics 
up to the approved standards for a 
Ph.D. in physics and as far beyond 
them in special ways as his individual 
development will permit; and it is 
just as clear that he needs the facts 
and skills of testing, guidance, meth- 
ods of instruction, curriculum, and 
administration up to the standards 
for college teaching and as far beyond 
those standards in special ways as his 
individual development will warrant. 

The treatment of problems of 
recruitment and selection of prospec- 
tive college teachers will always be 
profoundly influenced by the extent 
to which the graduate school holds or 
extends this notion of creative artistry 
in the maximum personal develop- 
ment of students. Under such a con- 
cept it is not a question of how many 
Ph.D.’s can be turned out by 1952 or 
1960. It is rather a problem of fur- 
nishing the environment in which as 
many individuals as possible may be- 
come potentially distinguished young 
college teachers. If we can prepare 
only fifty thousand such young teach- 
ers before 1952, for example, let us 
give them Ph.D. degrees or some 
other distinguishing marks so that we 
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may keep track of them, and let us 
then not delude ourselves with the 
belief that we can have a higher edu- 
cational system in 1952 that will 
require one hundred thousand of 
them. For this is the absolutely 
limiting condition of the system in 
1952, or any other year, that it 
cannot be larger or more effective 
than the available staff warrants. 

The Commission recognizes the 
crucial nature of this function of pre- 
paring college teachers and criticizes 
the manner in which the graduate 
school has commonly failed to per- 
form it. The Commission says: 

For at least twenty years there has 
been a growing demand for change in the 
education of prospective college teachers. 
The Association of American Colleges, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the National Society of College 
Teachers, the regional accrediting asso- 
Ciations, and many other professional 
groups repeatedly have urged more 
realistic methods for training prospective 
college teachers. Private educational 
foundations have subsidized investiga- 
tions, and various national councils and 
commissions have issued recommenda- 
tions (page 14). 

What have all these efforts produced? 
The Commission says, “Little.” 
Many of us would say “Nothing.” 


HAT should be done to meet 

these needs? The Commission 
says that faculties of universities 
should “attack the presently unman- 
ageable bulk of specialized learning in 
an effort to reduce it to basic under- 
standable concepts” (page 15), that 
graduate programs should “provide 
potential faculty members with the 
basic skills and the art necessary to 
impart knowledge to others” (page 
16), and that the “‘academic offerings 
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of the graduate schools should be 
suited to the needs of students who 
are preparing for careers in higher 
education” (page 17). 

All these suggestions start with 
subject-matter. The new program 
for the preparation of college teachers 
should start with students. How? 
In many ways, of which the following 
is only an example: 


1. Let graduate schools, using all avail- 
able instruments and criteria, select ten, 
one hundred, or one thousand men and 
women with Bachelors’ or Masters’ 
degrees, who wish to become college 
teachers. 

2. Let the graduate school, using its 
ten, one hundred, or one thousand 
prospective college teachers as field in- 
vestigators, study a variety of jobs in 
higher educational institutions: teaching 
jobs, research jobs, administrative jobs, 
counseling jobs, and special service jobs. 

3. Let the graduate school, using its 
students as theorists and interpretive 
scholars, study what those teaching, 
research, administrative, counseling, and 
special service jobs have been in the past 
and decide tentatively what they should 
be in the future. 

4. Let the graduate school, not at the 
last but from the first, put its students 
into teaching, research, administrative, 
counseling, and special service jobs as 
internes, with appropriate emphasis on 
one or two jobs in which the graduate 
school believes the student can develop 
most effectively. 

5. Let the graduate school study and 
counsel each of these students in connection 
with each of these steps for the pur- 
pose of developing a teacher-researcher- 
administrator-counselor unique in the 
arrangement of his capacities and in the 
extent of their development, a person 
perhaps better fitted to a teaching job in 
history than any other, right at present, 
but capable of developing further in 
unexpected ways. 
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That the Commission envisions 
something of this kind is indicated by 
its recommendation for an internship 
program and its suggestion that the 
typical graduate school needs reor- 
ganization. Its further proposal of a 
possible “national cooperative devel- 
opmental study for the improvement 
of college teacher preparation” (page 
24) does not seem so promising a sug- 
gestion. What is most needed now is 
not another national commission, but 
a change of spirit, a rolling up 
of sleeves, and the outpouring of a 
little academic sweat in particular 
institutions. 

If only the Petaluma State College’s 
graduate school would attempt to 
carry out a fundamental and well- 
rounded plan of preparing college 
teachers, it might well be worth more 
than a dozen additional national 
studies. The Petaluma people would 
prepare a few more college teachers 
under their new plan, let us hope. 
The human personality is so tough 
and the standards of college teaching, 
research, administration, and coun- 
seling are so low, moreover, that the 
products of almost any kind of new 
graduate program could hardly fail 
to improve higher education in this 
country. The products of a new 
national commission, on the other 
hand, would perhaps be merely a new 
set of reports. 


HE Commission’s excellent rec- 

ommendations concerning  re- 
cruitment, selection, and retention of 
faculty members may be summarized 
in terms of letting students know of 
possible careers in college teaching, of 
making those careers more attractive 
by improving salaries and working 
conditions, and of selecting and plac- 
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ing faculty members with great 
care. The suggestions for in-service 
education follow these recommenda- 
tions closely and constitute one of the 
most useful chapters in Volume IV. 

The Commission believes that a 
number of needed improvements in 
this area of staffing higher education 
will require, or at least will be helped 
by, the creation of a “national 
agency’ or a “representative agency.” 
Among the jobs suggested for this 
agency are establishment of standards 
for competency in college teaching, 
co-ordination of vigorous recruitment 
policies, and assistance to faculty 
members and higher educational insti- 
tutions in matters of placement. 

What does the Commission mean 
by “national” or “representative” 
agency? Does it mean a new com- 
mission, office, bureau, executive sec- 
retary, or association? Most of us 
will shrink at this thought as from 
a blow. 

What the higher educational sys- 
tem of this country needs is not 
another national agency. It needs 
individual improvement in five, fifty, 
five hundred, or as many colleges, 
universities, and graduate schools as 
possible, with respect to matters of 
training, selecting, and placing staff 
members. When it needs national 
help, let it appeal to such existing 
agencies as the Division of Higher 
Education in the United States Office 
of Education, the Department of 
Higher Education in the National 
Education Association, the American 
Council on Education, the Association 
of American Colleges, the American 
Association of University Professors, 
the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, and the many 

[Continued on page 218) 








Financing Higher Education 


By ALFRED D. SIMPSON 


Volume V of the “Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education” 


HE “Report of the President’s 

Commission on Higher Edu- 

cation” now takes its place 
along with several other monumental 
studies of the problem of Federal rela- 
tions in education. Since 1931, when 
the report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, entitled 
Federal Relations to Education, was 
published, we have had a number of 
important, although different, studies 
in this area. There is one thing in 
common among them; they all repre- 
sent the developmental stage of the 
policy process, looking toward defensi- 
ble enactment as to the réle of educa- 
tion in the life stream of the nation. It 
is a slow process and the problem 
dealt with a big one. 

The report currently under consid- 
eration is distinctly the work of a 
commission. This study was not made 
by five individual specialists. The 
Commission made it. To be sure, to 
each phase of the study was attached 
a special consultant to the Commis- 
sion, but we must not see him as the 
one doing the speaking. For example, 
in the case of Volume V, Financ- 
ing Higher Education, here under 
consideration, it is not James E. 
Allen, Jr., who is speaking, even 
though he was the consultant in the 
finance study. Mr. Allen is perfectly 
capable of speaking, and it is to be 


taken for granted that much of the 
job rested on his shoulders; but it is 
the Commission which is really doing 
the speaking—even to its dissenters, 

There are many facts in this vol- 
ume—facts which are hard to get 
at. Facts in such a complicated prob- 
lem area do not, of course, have 
single meanings. The great trilogy of 
educational finance is educational 
need, cost, and support. Every element 
of need has its cost, and every ele- 
ment of cost has to be supported. 
When one gets down to financial 
policy, accordingly, he has gone 
through much travail. The task of 
conclusion is not one of purely scien- 
tific generalization. It is not that 
“this only” is the answer. Rather, 
conclusion is a matter of judgment 
“on the whole” and of arriving at 
what seems to be best and wisest 
public policy. We can and should be 
grateful, as a people, to those who 
conceived and to those who carried 
through this great project at the 
developmental stage of the policy 
process in this important segment of 
education. 

In reviewing this volume of the 
Report, the writer has had _ the 
assistance of Simeon J. Domas, one 
of his graduate students in educa- 
tional administration, to whom grate- 
ful acknowledgements are made. We 
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have not had the benefit of Volume 
VI, Resource Data. Our purpose is to 
present the gist of Volume V of the 
Report. We shall be sparing of our 
comments. 

Volume V of the “Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education”’ consists of four chapters 
and a “Statement of Dissent.” 


HE first chapter, which is entitled 

“Needed: a Strong Financial 
Structure,” presents a six-point pro- 
gram for action and eight guiding 
principles. The program for action as 
stated in the Report proposes that: 


1. Public education through the four- 
teenth year of schooling be made avail- 
able, tuition free, to all Americans able 
and willing to receive it, regardless of 
race, creed, color, sex, or economic and 
social status (page 3). 

2. Student fees in publicly controlled 

institutions be reduced (page 3). 
It is recommended that, as soon as 
possible, publicly controlled institu- 
tions “‘reduce their fees for instruction 
beyond the fourteenth year to the 
level for the academic year 1938-39” 
(page 3); and that this fee be ade- 
quate only to “insure on the part of 
the student a sense of meaningful 
personal participation in the cost of 
his education” (page 4). 

3. Immediate steps be taken to estab- 
lish a national program of Federally 
financed scholarships and fellowships as a 
means of removing further the economic 
barrier and enabling our most competent 
and gifted youth to obtain for them- 
selves and for society the maximum 
benefits to be gained from higher 
education (page 4). 

The Commission also recommends 
$120,000,000 in 1948-49 for under- 
graduate scholarships, continuing 
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each year up to 1953-54, in amount 
sufficient to provide scholarships for 
20 per cent of the non-veteran enroll- 
ment; in addition, $1,500 fellowships 
for ten thousand students in 1948-49, 
twenty thousand in 1949-50, thirty 
thousand in 1950-51, 1951-52, and 
1952-53; and that before 1953-54 the 
program be re-examined with a view 
to expanding it. 


4. Federal aid for the current operating 
costs of higher education be provided, 
beginning with an appropriation of 
$53,000,000 in 1948-49 and increasing 
annually by $53,000,000 through 1952-53, 
for the purpose of assisting the States in 
maintaining and expanding publicly con- 
trolled institutions of higher education in 
accordance with the program recom- 
mended by this Commission. 

It is recommended that the Federal 
appropriations be allotted to the States 
on an equalization basis, in accordance 
with an objective formula [unspecified] 
designed to take account of the relative 
needs of the States for higher education 
and their relative abilities to finance 
those needs (page 5). 

Re-examination, with subsequent re- 
vision, is recommended prior to 
1953-54- 

5. Federal aid for capital outlay be 
provided through an annual appropria- 
tion of $216,000,000, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1948-49 and continuing through 
1952-53, for the purpose of assisting the 
States to meet the needs for adequate 
physical facilities for instruction in insti- 
tutions under public control (page 6). 
This amount represents one-third of 
the anticipated annual need of 
$647,000,000 per year for the next 
twelve years, for publicly controlled 
institutions. The other two-thirds is 
to be provided by state and local 
governments. “It is recommended 
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that Federal aid for capital outlay be 
allocated on an equalization basis, in 
a manner similar to that proposed for 
current operating purposes” (page 6). 

6. Adult education be extended and 
expanded, and the colleges and universi- 
ties assume responsibility for much of 
this development (page 6). 

The guiding principles in financing 
the proposed program for higher 
education, as stated by the Commis- 
sion, follow: 


1. The program of financing higher 
education should presuppose a sound and 
effective system of education for all youth 
at elementary and secondary school level. 

2. The plan of finance should recognize 
the social importance of higher education 
and the Nation’s interest in such a 
program. 

3. The funds provided for the support 
of higher education should be adequate. 
All elements and all levels of the pro- 
gram should be supported adequately, or 
at best the program will meet with 
limited success. 

4. The plan of finance should assure 
equality of opportunity. Economic bar- 
riers to equal opportunity should be nul- 
lified in favor of making ability and 
interest the only criteria for admission to 
an institution of higher learning. 

5. All of those responsible for higher ed- 
ucation—individuals,communities, States, 
and the Nation—should bear an equitable 
share of the financial burden. 

6. The plan of finance should recognize 
State responsibilities for higher educa- 
tion. It should encourage the States to 
plan and direct education in accordance 
with the best interests of the individual, 
the State, and the Nation. 

7. The plan should encourage the free 
flow of private funds to the support of 
higher education. The Commission does 
not contemplate complete public support 
of higher education, but rather it believes 
that the welfare of the Nation can best 
be served by the continuance and vigor- 
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ous expansion of private as well as pub- 
lic support of institutions of higher 
education. 

8. The program of finance should 
emphasize the need for partnership 
between the Federal Government, the 
States, and the local communities in the 
support of an adequate program of higher 
education. The réle of each partner 
should be established in terms of the social, 
economic, and educational welfare of the 
Nation. Objectives in fiscal policy should 
be correlated with objectives in social 
and educational policies (pages 6 and 7). 


This, in brief, gets before us what 
the Commission stands for in the 
financing of higher education, and the 
tenets on which the proposed program 
is founded. Certainly no one can dis- 
pute the breadth and magnitude of 
this program. The Commission has 
surely faced up to the financing of 
higher education. With the principles 
there will probably be general agree- 
ment. These are for the most part 
consistent with the generally accepted 
principles of adequacy, equity, de- 
mocracy, and prudence. These prin- 
ciples were stated early in the 
Report; others—seven in all—were 
considered later in Chapter IV. To 
the principles just outlined, the writer 
takes no exception except to say that 
in the first tenet it would have been 
better to have been more outspoken. 
It seems to me that the Commission 
should have given real priority to the 
support of elementary and secondary 
education, instead of merely stating 
that this was “presupposed.” 


HE second chapter, “The Cost 
of Higher Education,” gives us 
the basis for the estimates mentioned 
in the program for action. All of the 
costs are predicated on the goal of 
four million six hundred thousand 
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students in institutions of higher 
education by 1960; nine hundred 
thousand students are expected to be 
enrolled in privately controlled, and 
three million seven hundred thousand 
in publicly controlled, institutions. 
Since there are approximately nine 
hundred thousand currently enrolled 
in privately controlled institutions, it 
is obvious that the brunt of the 
expansion, as seen by the Commission, 
is to be borne almost entirely by 
publicly controlled institutions. 
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on the findings of the President’s Sci- 
entific Research Board, in part on the 
assumption that not more than 25 
per cent of the cost of research can be 
absorbed by operating budgets. Costs 
for adult education are based upon 
proposals in Volume II of this report, 
as are costs for special services. The 
estimates for the item labeled “gen- 
eral administration” are arrived at by 
application of the rule of thumb that 
these expenses should not be more 
than 10 per cent of the current 


TABLE I 


EstimaTeD Costs FOR THE YEARS 1952 AND 1960 


Faculty and instruction................. 
SSE TS exe Seen Sree eer 
Operation and maintenance............. 


Research:? 


Natural, biological, medical science..... 
Social sciences, humanities, etc................ 
TE TEE eG ee th 


I a ee ce A ye oah 


Less privately controlled?........... 


Plus capital outlay (public).......... 


Total costs, publicly controlled... . 


Costs! for salaries presuppose both 
an increase in the size of faculty and 
administrative staffs and a higher 
level of salaries. Likewise, library 
costs are estimated to include a rec- 
ommended increase from the 1940 
average of $13 per student to $20 per 
student. Operation and maintenance 
costs are figured at 2 per cent of the 
replacement value of proposed build- 
ings and equipment. The estimate of 
the cost of research is based in part 


1All fiscal estimates given in the “Report of the 
President’s Commission” are presented in terms of 
the average value of the dollar in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947. 

*Figures given in a table in page 17. 

‘Figures given in a table on page 13. 











19524 19605 
rer es $1,500,000,000 $1,675,000,000 
sighee ane 78,000,000 92,000,000 
rh viene 217,000,000 257,000,000 
erderer 60,000,000 100,000,000 
40,000,000 60,000,000 
75,000,000 100,000,000 
emo es 75,000,000 80,000,000 
Geeks 95,000,000 115,000,000 
ere 80,000,000 98,000,000 
sane $2,220,000,000 $2, 587,000,000 
ee 506,000,000 506,000,000 
$1,714,000,000 $2,08 1,000,000 
a gee 646,500,000 646,500,000 
panes . $2,360, 500,000 $2,727,500,000 


operating budget. Salaries of the 
professional members of the adminis- 
trative staff are included in faculty 
costs. In the figures which follow, 
those pertaining to “‘general adminis- 
tration” represent salaries for clerical 
staff and other expenses of adminis- 
trative operation. The accounting 
seems complicated. The estimated 
costs of other activities related to 
instruction are based upon past expe- 
rience. The estimates for future 
years, gathered from different pages 
of the Report, are given in Table I. 


‘Figures scattered through the text (see pages 
14-18). 
5Table given on page 18. 
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Estimates for capital outlay are 
based upon the acceptance of 155 
square feet per student as an accept- 
able measure of adequacy of educa- 
tional plant, and upon the estimate of 
the replacement value of the physical 
plant used for instructional purposes 
in 1947 as $4,000,000,000, represent- 
ing 222,000,000 square feet. Consid- 
ering $18 per square foot as a 
reasonable estimate of construction 
cost, and allowing for slight expansion 
of privately controlled educational 
institutions, the recommended in- 
crease in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions will require an educational 
plant with a replacement value of 
$10,314,000,000 by 1960. Assuming 
that the space available in 1947 and 
additional space assured by 1950 
have a total replacement value of 
$2,556,000,000, there will be a gap of 
$7,758,000,000 to be filled in if we 
are to attain the 1960 goal. 

Spreading this gap equally over a 
12-year period, the annual expendi- 
ture for capital outlay for publicly 
controlled institutions is $646,500,000.8 
The Commission’s Report precludes 
privately controlled institutions from 
eligibility to receive Federal funds for 
capital outlay. 


HE third chapter, “Financing 

the Cost of Higher Education,” 
calls attention to the fact that the 
total annual cost for higher education 
(both publicly and privately con- 
trolled) as projected for 1960 will be 
about $3,250,000,000. This represents 
about 1.5 per cent of the current 
“gross national product.” (This is 


stated to mean ‘“‘a measure of the 
market value of all goods and services 


®The figure $672,000,000 mentioned includes 
capital outlay for privately controlled institutions. 
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produced in this country.””) The Com- 
mission defines higher education as an 


investment . . . in social welfare, better 
living standards, better health, less 
crime; . . . higher production, increased 
income . . . greater efficiency in agricul- 
ture, industry, and government;...a 
bulwark against garbled information, half 
truths, and untruths; against ignorance 
and intolerance; . . . in human talent, 
better human relationships, democracy 
and peace (pages 26 and 28). 

The Commission concludes that 
“America cannot afford not to pay the 
cost of a strong program of higher 
education” (page 28). 

In attempting to arrive at a fair 
apportionment of the fiscal burden to 
be borne by local, state, and Federal 
governments in the support of pub- 
licly controlled institutions of higher 
education, the Commission necessarily 
had to do some intelligent guessing, 
since the proposed program is in 
many ways unprecedented. Consid- 
ering the inflexible nature of local 
revenues, based almost entirely upon 
the property tax, it is assumed that 
the local communities will continue 
to contribute at the 1939-40 level, 
$24,000,000. 

Assuming that all states in the 
future will make as great an effort to 
support higher education as that 
made by the states making the great- 
est effort before World War II (about 
.5 per cent of total income within 
these states), and assuming that our 
national income will continue at the 
1947 level ($200,000,000,000), the con- 
tribution of the states can be esti- 
mated at about $1,000,000,000, or 
about one-half of the funds required 
for publicly controlled institutions. 

In 1940, the Federal Government, 
excluding temporary or emergency 
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funds, provided about 9.9 per cent of 
the current operating income of all 


publicly controlled institutions. As- 


suming the continuance of this pro- 
portion of Federal support, the 
Commission estimates that by 1960, 
the yield to publicly controlled insti- 
tutions could be expected to be about 
$206,000,000, and that income from 
all sales and services of organized and 
miscellaneous activities will be not 
more than $25,000,000 in publicly 
controlled institutions. 

The total of these funds, plus 
income from private gifts and fees, 
is estimated as $1,443,000,000 for 
publicly supported institutions, leav- 
ing a gap of $638,000,000 in the 1960 
current operating-expense budget 
needed. The Federal Government, 
states the Commission, is the only 
source capable of providing the funds 
required to balance the budget. 

The Commission’s assumption that 
the states will make as great an effort 
to support higher education as that 
made by the states making the great- 
est effort is open to question. It is 
quite unlikely that some of our 
poorer states can come up to this 
expectation. Therefore, this leaves 
some hole in the reckoning. 

With reference to non-instructional 
plant, the Commission recommends 
that the Federal Government should 
finance capital outlays in both pub- 
licly and privately controlled institu- 
tions, on a loan basis, either through 
an agency created for that purpose or 
through an existing agency, with low 
interest, on the basis of at least thirty 
years to retire the debt, and with 
regular annual payments for reduc- 
tion and retirement of debt. Caution 
is urged by the Commission to avoid 
“forgiveness” of any part of such con- 
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tracted debts. This further movement 
of the Federal Government into the 
finance business is open to question. 


HE fourth chapter, “The Role 
of the Federal Government,” 
contains this statement: 


The relationship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to higher education is of vital 
concern not only to the colleges and uni- 
versities, but to the Nation. Neither the 
earlier assistance based on special inter- 
est, nor the emergency appropriations of 
the depression and of the war periods 
offer a general pattern for the future. 
The time has come for America to develop 
a sound pattern of continuing Federal 
support for higher education (page 54). 


In connection with this statement, 
the Commission enunciates basic 
principles: 

1. In its relationships to higher educa- 
tion, the Federal Government should 
recognize the national importance of a 
well-rounded and a well-integrated pro- 
gram of education for all citizens, regard- 
less of age, sex, race, creed, or economic 
and social status. 

2. Federal funds for the general sup- 
port of institutions of higher education 
should be distributed among the States 
on an equalization basis. 

3. Federal appropriations for the gen- 
eral support of higher education should 
clearly recognize the responsibility of the 
States for the administration and control 
of the education programs. 

4. Adequate safeguards should be es- 
tablished by the Federal Government to 
assure the full realization of the purposes 
for which the aid is to be granted. 


The safeguards included were post- 
audit, publication of reports, and 
authority to withhold funds from any 
state or local agency which fails to 
meet the prescribed provisions. 


5. Federal funds for the general sup- 
port of current educational activities and 
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for general capital outlay purposes should 
be appropriated for use only in institu- 
tions under public control. 

. any diversion by government of 
public funds to the general support of 
nonpublicly controlled educational insti- 
tutions tends to deny the acceptance of 
the fundamental responsibility and to 
weaken the program of public education. 

6. Federal funds provided for scholar- 
ships or grants-in-aid for the purpose of 
helping individuals of ability and fellow- 
ships for those of special talent to obtain 
equality of opportunity in education 
should be paid directly to the qualifying 
individuals. 

It is in keeping with the principles of 
democracy that each individual should 
have as free choice as facilities permit in 
determining the educational institution 
which he deems most suitable to his 
needs and interests, regardless of whether 
that institution is under public, private, 
or church control. 

7. As is deemed necessary, the Federal 
Government should make contracts with 
individual institutions, publicly or pri- 
vately controlled, for specific services 
authorized by national legislation. 

. In order to insure the protection of 
the public interest, such contracts should 
express explicitly the terms under which 
the services are to be provided, including 
the capital outlay essential to conduct 
them (pages 56-59). 


E NOW need to consider some 
of these principles which the 
Commission states and in the follow- 
ing of which the Commission develops 
its program. Recognizing the very 
clear worth of the Report, we are still 
confronted with serious questions. 
One question, for example: Is the 
proposed program of scholarship and 
fellowship aid consistent with the 
Commission’s general. stand on the 
restriction of public funds to publicly 
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controlled institutions? We think 
not. According to the Report, about 
53 per cent of the current operating 
expense of privately controlled insti- 
tutions comes from students’ tuitions 
and fees. This estimate, which is true 
for pre-war times, is applied to the 
situation which will exist in 1960, 
Just now the percentage is higher, 
Obviously, Federal financing of schol- 
arships and fellowships (as in the 
G.I. case) tends to divert public 
funds to the support of privately con- 
trolled institutions. Perhaps the Com- 
mission merely means to keep the 
status quo of relationship between 
public and private institutions. Per- 
haps it thinks, as the writer does, 
that it has relatively strengthened the 
public institutions. But, in any case, 
the individual-aid provisions seem 
clearly to be public support for 
non-public institutions. 

Whether or not this is best policy, 
in the broad “wise and best public 
policy”’ sense, is another question. It 
would be better to look at the ques- 
tion this way and to admit that the 
scholarship and fellowship aid is what 
it is. Quite possibly, “wise and best” 
public policy commends it. 
writer would find it possible to sup- 


The | 


port the policy much more readily, as _| 


the one now practically indicated, if 
these grants were restricted to fellow- 
ships or even to scholarships to be 


used above the fourteenth year. Cer- | 
tainly, then, the policy would not be | 


in opposition to the strong develop- 
ment of publicly supported junior 
colleges. And it would seem that the 
policy would be in accord with what 


a 


the Commission has stood for in the | 


way of contracting with any of our 
institutions for federally needed 
services. 
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The Commission makes much of 
the principle of equalization, and very 
properly so. Yet the question arises, 
Does the power to withhold funds 
ensure equality of opportunity? Does 
not the withholding of funds accentu- 
ate, rather than mitigate, existing 
lack of equality of opportunity in 
many states? It would seem that the 
analogy between equalization of op- 
portunity within a state and equaliza- 
tion of opportunity among states has 
been overdrawn. In the case of the 
former, the withholding of funds is 
one of several steps which a state may 
take in the implementation of an 
equalization program. The state may, 
if it considers it necessary, step in and 
take over the control of any school 
system within the state to ensure the 
adequacy of the program of education 
within that school system. Granting 
that this would be extreme, and that 
the state also has other less stringent 
but nevertheless effective devices to 
draw upon, it must be remembered 
that the Federal Government is not 
in the same position as the state. It 
has no real and direct legal power in 
education. Hence, should the threat 
of withholding funds fail to achieve 
adequate steps toward equalization 
of educational opportunity, there is 
nothing the Federal Government 
could do except to exclude the offend- 
ing and very needy state from the 
recipients of Federal funds. In this 
case, to enforce federally is to destroy 
the purpose. 

The Report at one point says: 


It is evident, therefore, that higher 
education not only needs help from the 
Federal Government but that the Federal 
Government, seeking to assure the wel- 
fare of the Nation, needs the help of 
higher education (page 49). 
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This is clear. Agreed. But we have 
to ask what the Commission obvi- 
ously did not ask itself: Is it not high 
time that the nation face the question 
of Federal responsibility for public 
education with reference to the carry- 
ing out of this responsibility? This 
involves the question of the govern- 
mental structure of education at the 
Federal level. 

The purpose of any structure in 
education is to make possible the 
attainment of the objectives of educa- 
tion. If the existing structure pre- 
vents the attainment of certain 
objectives, then we must either work 
on the structure or on the objectives. 
In this case, the objective to be 
attained is the equalization of oppor- 
tunity for higher education for all 
American youth. Since this objective 
is declared to be vital to the existence 
and strengthening of our democratic 
way of life, there can be no thought 
of abandoning it. This being the case, 
the problem in part becomes one of 
structure. Since the chief obstacles to 
attainment of the objective lie in the 
inequality of fiscal ability among the 
various states and the constitutional 
inability of the Federal Government 
to legislate directly on education, to 
say nothing of some lack of interest 
among state political and educational 
leaders in the higher education of the 
people, it seems to follow logically 
that some more attention must be 
given to Federal structure. One would 
wish that the Commission had dis- 
cussed this problem in close relation- 
ship to finance. 

While the step hypothesized here, 
entailing revision of our Constitution, 
is a controversial one, we must face 
the fact that the size of the problem 
is likewise tremendous and one which 
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involves nothing less than the con- 
tinued strength of our democracy. 
The magnitude of the sums involved 
also high-lights the necessity for 
facing the issue together with all its 
implications for change from our 
traditional structure for education.’ 

Since the steps prerequisite to the 
establishment of a federal structure 
for education would, of necessity, 
require much time, the Commission, 
faced with a situation demanding 
immediate action, made its recom- 
mendations within the framework of 
the existing structure for higher edu- 
cation. Hence the recommendations 
of the Commission, as the alternative 
to no immediate action, are worthy of 
immediate implementation. 

Two members of the Commission, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt and 
Martin R. P. McGuire, dissented 
from the recommendation of the rest 
of the Commission that Federal funds 
be distributed only to publicly con- 
trolled institutions. The dissent is 
based upon the contention that 
“service to the public” should be the 
criterion instead of “public control.” 

It is suggested that these two are 
not the only alternatives to be con- 
sidered. There is a third considera- 
tion. This is the all-important one of 
what is best for the future of the 
great institution of public education, 
and for the future of American 
democracy, to which public education 
is held to be both unique and basic. 
This is the criterion that must always 
be satisfied in our future search for 
national educational policy and i 
financial counterpart. At least it 
seems so to the writer; and it did toa 


7The writer discussed this issue to some extent in 
Chap. v1 of the Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 
113-60 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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majority of the Commission. This 
implies that the governmental stake 
in education in the long run is in pub- 
lic education, wherein the questions 
of program are those which can be 
dealt with in the  public-policy 
process. The scholarship and iiens 
ship aid proposed by the Commission 
went in an opposite direction. In the 
face of these considerations, the writer 
can hardly see much to commend in 
the dissent from the recommendation 
of the Commission. 


N SUMMARY, what the Commis- 
sion is laying before us in its 
projected-policy development to 1960 
constitutes a considerable “stretch” 
for American higher education and 
for the American people. Roughly, 
the Commission says higher education 
should be costing $325,000,000,000 by 
1960, in addition to what the Federal 
Government may put into scholar- 
ships and fellowships. Against this is 
placed approximately $1,000,000,000 
(plus), in 1947, exclusive of the GL. 
aids. The Commission sees the 
$325,000,000,000 as about I.5 per cent 
of the gross national product. “Higher 
education is an investment, not a 
cost. It is an investment in free men 
. human talent, better human 
relationships, democracy, and peace” 
(pages 26 and 28). Thus speaks the 
Commission. At the same time, the 
Commission makes it clear that the 
load cannot be borne by any one seg- 
ment of our economy; that it 1s 
essential to plan for its being borne 
by a partnership of Federal, state, and 
local governments; and that while the 
expansion looked for is mostly in the 
public-education field, privately con- 
trolled higher education should still 
[Continued on page 217] 
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Resource Data 


By BRYN J. HOVDE 


Volume VI of the ‘‘Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education” 


HE last volume of the 

“Report of the President’s 

Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation” consists entirely of statistical 
data in the form of tables. It will 
therefore never excite the general 
reader as he will be excited by the 
preceding five textual volumes, and 
particularly by Volume I, Establishing 
the Goals. 

The resource data will be interesting 
and significant only to the compara- 
tively small number of educational 
specialists, administrators, and pub- 
licists concerned with the problem of 
higher education in the United States, 
who will wish either to check up on 
the many factual assertions made in 
the preceding five volumes of this 
great report, or to make comparisons 
concerning the standing of their own 
institutions on a variety of matters 
with national and state averages. 
Volume VI is, however, exceedingly 
important in this report, for its 
contents have been used either direct- 
ly or by abstract on almost every page 
of the preceding five volumes. It 
will also prove a most useful statistical 
handbook on higher education in 
the United States and its outlying 
possessions. 

This review has been written from 
the galley proof, and it may very well 

that some of the criticism and 
comment herewith presented, partic- 
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ularly as far as typographical errors 
are concerned, will not apply to the 
final version. As a matter of fact, 
references to typographical errors will 
be omitted here except in so far as 
they may be necessary to high-light 
other criticism. The writer should 
add that no attempt has been made, 
except by textual criticism, to check 
on the accuracy of the statistical 
procedure whereby these tables were 
prepared. Quite obviously, time would 
permit no such detailed examination 
of the resource data. It should be 
said, however, that what is contained 
in this volume is by no means merely 
standard previously published mate- 
rial. There is a little of that, but by 
far the largest part consists of ad hoc 
and specially prepared data assembled 
to answer questions of the Com- 
mission, to afford a sound basis for 
its conclusions, and to verify or dis- 
prove the general opinion of members 
in the first versions of the text. The 
staff of the Commission, as well as the 
members themselves, are to be com- 
plimented upon the close interrela- 
tionship they have achieved between 
the textual volumes and the volume 
on resource data. Each table shows, 
in a footnote, from what agency of 
the Federal Government, or from 
what private agency, the data have 
been supplied, and indicates, both for 
the table as a whole and for any part 
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thereof, whether it is based upon final 
assembled statistics or upon estimates, 
samples, or interpolations. Some of 
the most competent statisticians in 
the country ‘:ave obviously been 
employed in the preparation of this 
volume. 


HE readers of this Journat will 

be interested in a brief general 
description of Volume VI. There is, 
first of all, a group of tables presenting 
data of general and comparative 
pertinence to the whole problem of 
higher education in the United States 
and its outlying possessions. It is no 
doubt a mere typographical error that 
this group of tables is not in the galley 
proof given a special heading of its 
own. An appropriate heading for 
this group of tables might very well 
be “The General Background of 
Higher Education.”! The tables deal 
with such problems as: the number 
of years of school completed by the 
civilian population twenty years old 
or over, by age and sex, as of April, 
1947; the percentage of youth enrolled 
in school by years of age, as shown in 
the census reports for Ig1O to 1940, 
and by special reports and estimates 
for the years 1946 and 1947; attend- 
ance at schools at various stages, by 
sex, color, family income, character 
of area (urban, rural-non-farm, and 
rural-farm), and by rental value of 
homes. Table 11, entitled “‘Percent- 
age Distribution of Army General 
Classification Test Frequencies for 
Highest Year of School Completed,” 
is the last of this group and is of par- 
ticular importance, because the mem- 
bers of the Commission apparently 
relied heavily upon it in the establish- 


1In the printed volume these tables are included 
under the general heading ‘‘National Background.” 
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ment of their goals for the enormons 


. . ° | 

increase of educational opportunity, | m 

The next group of tables, namely | re 

Tables 12 to 14, inclusive, are assem. | on 
| 


bled under the heading “‘Number of | du 
Colleges and Schools.”’ Colleges and | nv 
schools are classified by specified type, | 10 
such as public schools (elementary | “I 
and secondary), private schools (ele. | ou 
mentary and secondary), residential | 19. 
schools for exceptional children (pub. | an 
lic and private), and schools of | ur 
nursing, universities and large institu. | cal 
tions of complex organization, colleges | 
of arts and sciences, independent | hei 
technical and professional! schools, | co 
junior colleges, and institutions for | las 
Negroes. 

Tables 15 to 18, inclusive, are 
grouped under the heading “Enroll. 
ments in and Graduates of Secondary | by 
Schools.”” Here the number of per. 
sons enrolled is shown for high schools 
and secondary schools by geographical} 1 














area and sex, by type of institution, | unc 
and by numbers graduated, more or | Hig 
less for the period 1900 to 1947. These) fac 
tables present some of the data on the | ent 
basis of which the Commission could | (pu 
calculate the number of persons with| ares 
secondary education who might have} and 
gone on to college under the most} Per 
favorable circumstances. $05 

Tables 1g to 26, inclusive, fall under} tora 
the heading “College Enrollments,’ 36 s 
roughly for the period 1900 to 1947. ota 
These tables show the resident en-| high 
rollment in institutions of higher from 
education, undergraduate and grad} sion 
uate, in institutions of various types} % tl 
by geographical area, by sex, and} off 
by control (public or private), by age,} um 
and by state. Table 21, ‘““The Educa} mem 
tional Gap: 1900 to 1960,” has special} sent 
significance because it shows resideft} 4%n 
enrollment in the thirteenth to six} 
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teenth grades and the number who 
might have been enrolled had the 
recommendations of the Commission 
on Higher Education been attained 


| during this period. Significantly, the 


numbers who might have been en- 
rolled appear under the heading 
“Lost leadership.” Table 21 is obvi- 
ously only for the years 1900 to 
1947 based upon existing statistics, 
and the “Lost leadership” is nat- 
urally a more or less arbitrary 
calculation. 

Tables 27 to 30, inclusive, have the 
heading “‘Degrees,” the first three 
covering degrees of all kinds, and the 
last showing the number of advanced 
earned degrees.? The period covered 
is roughly that of 1932 to 1947, and 
the number of earned degrees is shown 
by institutional control, geographical 
area, institutions for Negroes only, by 
type of degree and field, and by sex. 

Tables 31 to 41, inclusive, come 
under the heading of “Faculty of 
Higher Education.” The data on 
faculties is presented in various differ- 
ent ways: by institutional control 
(public and private), by geographical 
area, by type of institution, by sex, 
and by state. Table 35 shows the 
percentage of the teaching staffs in 
305 institutions holding earned doc- 
torates on December 1, 1945. Table 
36 shows the resident enrollment and 
total faculties in all institutions of 
higher education by actual statistics 
fom 1910 to 1947, and the Commis- 
sion’s goals for 1952 and 1960, as well 
as the ratio of the equivalent number 
of full-time students to the equivalent 
number of full-time teaching staff 
members. Tables 38 and 40 pre- 
sent interesting material on teaching 


‘In the printed volume these tables are included 
under the general heading “Earned DegreesGranted.” 
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salaries in higher education and some 
indication of the opinions of faculty 
members concerning the satisfactions 
they find, or fail to find, under these 
salaries and in teaching as a vocation. 

Tables 42 to §2, inclusive, have not, 
in the galley proof, been given any 
appropriate heading, being continuous 
under “Faculty,” but should have 
some heading of their own, such as 
“Financial Data.’”’* The omission of 
this heading is probably a mere typo- 
graphical error and will undoubtedly 
be corrected in the final text. Here 
are presented such items as educational 
and general expenditures (“‘general” 
being expenditures by institutions of 
higher education for purposes other 
than resident instruction), incomes 
from students’ fees (actual and esti- 
mated), ratios between income from 
students’ fees and expenditures for 
general and educational purposes, and 
percentage distribution of income for 
current educa‘ional purposes by source 
and institutional control and in ratio 
with the gross national product. These 
data too are presented in various 
ways, for example, by type of institu- 
tion, by type of institutional control 
(public or private), by state, and by 
area. Most of these tables, as well as 
the preceding ones, cover different 
periods of time and different specific 
areas, thus overlapping or supple- 
menting one another chronologically. 


NEVITABLY, in a series of statis- 

tical tables such as those contained 
in Volume VI, and especially when 
we consider that the material must 
have been prepared for the printer 
under very great pressure, it 1s possi- 
ble to present a number of criticisms 


’The heading in the printed book is “‘Finance of 
Higher Education.” 
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of detail. Something, however, which 
is probably not due to pressure in 
preparation for publication is the 
appearance of some curious gaps and 
lapses in the keeping of the statistics 
of higher education. Thus, Table 5 in- 
dicates that the United States Bureau 
of the Census could not supply 
the veteran and non-veteran status of 
women over eighteen enrolled in 
schools in the United States in April, 
1947. The number is probably small, 
as compared to the number of male 
veterans, but, since the data was 
available for maie veterans, it is 
curious to find that it is not available 
for women. In Table 12 it appears 
that the Michigan figure on the num- 
ber of public elementary schools 
operated there in 1943 and 1944 was 
not available to the United States 
Office of Education, though it was 
from every other state. Consequently, 
this number had to be estimated at 
the round figure of eight thousand. In 
Table 19, “Resident Enrollment in 
Institutions of Higher Education in 
Continental United States and Outly- 
ing Parts, by Type of Institutional 
Control: 1g00 to 1947,” no reliable 
figures are available from the United 
States Office of Education for 1946 or 
1947 for either public or private 
institutions. Hence the totals for the 
continental United States are merely 
estimated. The same is true in Table 
21, for the year 1947. In Table 21, it 
is stated that neither the graduate 
nor undergraduate enrollment figures 
in institutions of higher education are 
separately available for 1g10, though 
they are for 1900 and the census years 
after 1910. In Table 27, it is clear 
that the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, as late as 1932, did not classify 
the earned degrees granted by institu- 
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tions of higher education according 
to the sex of the recipient. 
To one who merely reads these 


tables without knowing the source | 
materials in detail, it would seem | 


that Tables 13 and 14, dealing with 
the same matters, could have been 
combined into one, and that one 
table might have sufficed for the 
materials contained in Tables 16, 17, 
and 18. 

There is no indication in Table 4o, 


“Study of Faculty Characteristics and | 


Opinions,” for what dates the data are 


applicable, though two subtables state | 


that their data were taken just prior 
to June 30, 1947. Table 41, “ Ranking 


of Occupations,” showing the occupa. | 
tion of “College Professor’’ as Num. | 


ber 7 has nothing to indicate why the 
occupations are ranked in this man- 
ner. It is therefore very confusing, 
though undoubtedly it has a good 


purpose. 





CRITICAL examination of the 

degree to which the resource 
data is pertinent to the text and the 
preceding volumes has not been possi- 
ble in the limited time available for 
this review. Such a critique would 
involve a detailed reference of state- 
ments made in the text of the five | 
volumes to the pertinent tables or 
parts of tables contained in Volume | 
VI. It is very clear that those who 
prepared the tables in Volume VI | 
were conscious of the need of cros | 
reference to the text, for reference 's | 
made in footnotes to their use in 
preparing the charts contained in the 
preceding volumes. It would greatly 
have improved the utility of the 
tables, however, and would have 
added to the factual reliability of the 
textual volumes, if the staff of the 
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RESOURCE DATA 


Commission could have made an 
infinitely more detailed index of cross 
references. 

The superficial attempt that was 
possible to relate text to tables indi- 
cates that statistics were employed 
conscientiously to formulate the 
Commission’s statement of fact, but 
it is also clear that, in establishing its 
own goals for future years, the Com- 
mission was only partially drawing 
conclusions from existing trends, as 
revealed by statistics. For this it 
could certainly not be blamed, for the 
function of educational statesmanship 
is not merely that of following past 
trends but, rather, of boldly staking 
out changes of direction and extension. 

There may quite validly be room 
for differences of opinion with the 
President’s Commission on the spe- 
cific numbers of needed additional 
institutions of higher education, and 
particularly the additional numbers 
of students to be trained in higher 
education in the future. Thus, the 
question may well be raised whether 
the results of the Army General Classi- 
fication Test should be taken quite as 
seriously as the Commission has taken 
them, first, because the test itself 
would seem to require very critical 
examination, more than the Commis- 
sion seems to have given to it; and 
second, because the question will be 
asked whether appropriate employ- 
ment opportunities can ever be given 
to such a large number of college and 
university graduates as the Commis- 
sion demands. With respect to the 
latter point, however, it would seem 
proper to believe that the additional 
number of persons to be trained in 
higher education would create their 
own employment opportunities, thus 
becoming themselves, as recipients of 
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higher education have been in the 
past, one of the most important 
resources for continued expansion of 
the American economy and of Amer- 
ican society. Furthermore, from the 
truly democratic viewpoint it is legiti- 
mate to hold that all of American 
youth that is found to be capable of 
taking higher education ought to have 
the opportunity to do so. And 
finally, it may be contended that, 
whatever employment they may even- 
tually find, recipients of higher 
education acquire a far greater cul- 
tural potential than those who do not 
receive it. So far as the Army General 
Classification Test is concerned, there 
can hardly be any doubt that it was a 
tremendous improvement over all 
previous classification tests, that it 
was administered during World War 
II to an enormously higher number 
of persons than the numbers to which 
tests had ever been given in previous 
history, that it was adequate to show 
great reservoirs of undiscovered and 
undeveloped talent to the United 
States Army, producing youngsters 
that could be trained in a few months 
to exercise responsibilities that it 
would have taken them many years to 
grow up to in civilian life. It may 
safely be concluded that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission was justified in 
relying upon the test results as 
heavily as it did. 


T IS interesting to compare the 
“Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education” with 
the just published Report of the 
Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University in the State of 
New York. The New York report is 
very brief compared to that of the 
[Continued on page 218) 
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A Timely Report 


E “Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation,” which is discussed at 

length in this issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvucation, is not only 
highly important but, for a number 
of reasons, very timely. 

It is timely, in the first place, 
because of the tremendous increase in 
college and university enrollment dur- 
ing recent decades and in prospect 
for the near future. Secondary and 
higher education, in this as in other 
countries, developed as a means of 
training the leisure and professional 
classes for their “stations in life.” 
Until recently, the great majority of 
secondary-school and college students 
belonged to the economically favored 
classes, or else had professional ambi- 
tions, or strong academic interests. As 
late as 1900, as the Commission points 
out, only 11 per cent of the youths 
fourteen to seventeen years old were 
enrolled in high school. The person 
who had received a high-school edu- 
cation was exceptional rather than 
typical of the population. By 1940, a 
high-school education had come to be 
accepted as the normal thing: 73 per 
cent of the youth of high-school age 
were enrolled. 

The increase in college attendance 
has been almost as spectacular. In 
1g00, only 4 per cent of the population 
eighteen to twenty-one years old were 
enrolled in higher educational institu- 
tions; by 1940, this had increased to 
almost 16 per cent. The unprece- 
dented enrollment of 2,354,000 in 
1947 was due to the attendance of 
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about one million veterans, most of 
whom were older than the typical 
college student. But all signs point 
to a substantial and continuous in. 
crease in the enrollment of those of 
normal college age. We are moving 
rapidly toward a time when formal 
education beyond high school, at 
least through the junior-college level, 
will be regarded as the usual thing. 





This tremendous increase means a | 


need, not only for more professors, 
buildings, and equipment, but also for 


a re-examination of purposes and | 


procedures. Our student body is no 
longer composed predominantly of 
those who have strong academic inter- 
ests but, on the contrary, presents a 
great variety with respect to ability, 
aptitude, and vocational objectives. 
The traditions and processes of higher 
education developed in an earlier 
period are no longer fully appropriate. 
Hence, it is fitting at this time that 
the whole program of higher educa- 
tion should be re-examined with a 
view toward its reconstruction. The 
Commission has made a bold and 
courageous attempt to do this. 

The Report is timely in the second 
place because of the increased com- 
plexity and difficulty of the problems 
which the peoples of the world in 
general, and the people of this country 
in particular, face. The comfortable 
years at the turn of a century when 
the continuous progress and ultimate 
world-wide triumph of democratic 
institutions were regarded as inevi- 
table, and when America was pro- 
tected by three thousand miles of 
ocean—these years seem almost as 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


remote as the Middle Ages. Educa- 
tion in general—both formal and 
informal—and higher education in 
particular, must do a much more 
effective job if our people are to deal 
successfully with the problems of 
living in our time, and if the demo- 
cratic way of life is to be fostered and 
advanced. As the Commission says, 
“in a real sense the future of our civ- 
ilization depends on the direction 
education takes, not just in the distant 
future, but in the days immediately 
ahead” (Volume I, page 7). The 
Commission properly stresses as goals 
of higher education, a fuller realiza- 
tion of democracy, international un- 
derstanding and co-operation, and 
“the application of creative imagina- 
tion and trained intelligence to the 
solution of social problems and to the 
administration of public affairs” 
(Volume 1, page 8). 

The Report is timely in the third 
place because the whole conception of 
the nature and meaning of liberal or 
general education is due for, and has 
been receiving, careful reconsidera- 
tion. It is no mere coincidence that 
the Report is contemporaneous with 
an unprecedented number of books 
and articles on general education and 
with experiments for making general 
education more effective in a great 
many institutions. Unfortunately, 
some of these experiments are based 
on the hypothesis that general educa- 
tion is distinct from education for 
making a living, and that the formal 
portions of the one must be completed 
before the other is begun. Like most 
dualisms, this one is misleading, a 
source of rigidity and weakness rather 
than flexibility and strength. The 
Commission is to be commended for 
its insistence that “the age-old dis- 
tinction between education for living 
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and education for making a living be 
discarded” (Volume I, page 61), and 
that we “develop a program combin- 
ing the two kinds of education in 
suitable proportions and making them 
interdependent” (Volume I, page 63). 
In this, as in many other matters, the 
Commission correctly indicates the 
path of progress. 

Finally, the Report is timely be- 
cause world leadership in higher edu- 
cation has passed to America. Time 
was when America looked to England, 
France, and Germany, especially the 
latter, for leadership. A doctorate 
from a German university was in a 
class by itself as a mark of academic 
competence. Even before World War 
II, there were clear signs that the 
world was looking to this country for 
leadership in developing a_ higher 
education adapted to the needs of the 
twentieth century. The war, of course, 
greatly increased our opportunity and 
responsibility. American higher insti- 
tutions have the opportunity to render 
a service in the twentieth century 
comparable to that rendered by the 
universities of England, France, and 
Italy in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, and those of Germany in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The Commission has done a good 
job in providing an over-all program; 
what we now need is action on the 
various fronts it has mapped out. 

Dona.p P. Corrreti 


The President’s Commission 
Reports 
IS issue of the JourNAL is 
devoted largely to a discussion 
of the “Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion.” The publication of the Report 


is an event of major importance for 
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higher education in the United States. 
Whatever most persons may think 
about this or that recommendation, 
they will agree that the Commission 
has attacked with boldness and imagi- 
nation a problem of fundamental 
importance and of great complexity. 
The Report should have the fullest 
possible discussion from all points 
of view. 

As a contribution to this discussion, 
we present six articles by as many 
educational leaders, each evaluating 
and interpreting one volume of the 
Report. Unlike the members of the 
Commission, the authors of these 
articles acted individually. Each arti- 
cle, therefore, represents the reaction 
of one person to one aspect of the 
Report. Each writer, of course, speaks 
for himself and not for the JourNAL. 

These writers worked under severe 
limitations with respect to time and 
space; no doubt each has much more 
that he would like to say. Moreover, 
each would be the first to agree that 
his article represents merely one view, 
and that all aspects of the Report 
should be discussed from many differ- 
ent viewpoints. 

The staff of the JourNAL is indebted 
to anumber of persons who co-operated 
in the preparation of this issue. 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York 
City, and a member of the Com- 
mission, suggested this type of treat- 
ment of the Report. Donald P. 
Cottrell, dean of the College of 
Education, Ohio State University, 
served as consulting editor. Through 
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the kindness of George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education and chairman of the Com- 
mission, the different volumes of the 
report were promptly made available 
to the JouRNAL, some of them in 
galley proof. Most of all, we are 
under obligation to the authors of the 
six articles, who prepared them as a 
public service and without financial 
compensation. 

It is our hope that these articles 
may stimulate further discussion of the 
Report in our columns and elsewhere. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 
Help Wanted 


I need help in planning a course 
(Utilization of the Library in the Instruc- 
tional Program) which I shall teach at 
the University of Chicago this summer. 
Since this course is planned for professors 
as well as for librarians, I want to locate 
as many descriptions as possible of the 
work of instructors who are particularly 
successful in making effective use of 
library resources in their teaching. It 
will help me a great deal if faculty mem- 
bers will send me reports regarding 
courses, units of courses, specific assign- 
ments, or methods of teaching in which 
they feel they have made unusually 
effective use of library materials. I 
should be particularly happy to receive 
anecdotal accounts of effective teaching 
or successful learning in which the use of 
library resources is of central importance. 
Specific descriptions of the work of stu- 
dents will, as you can understand, be 
especially valuable. 

B. Lamar JOHNSON 
Stephens College 
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A College President’s Book 


COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM: A STUDY OF 
Purposes, Practices AND NEEDs, dy 
Donald J. Cowling and Carter Davidson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
ix+180 pp. $3.00. 

Not infrequently a dean or college 
president of extensive experience assembles 
in a volume the best of his speeches on 
educational subjects, but rarely do we have 
from the pens of two such accomplished 
college administrators as these a book 
about administration. Mr. Davidson was 
president of Knox College for ten suc- 
cessful years, and since 1946 has been 
presiding over another old and dis- 
tinguished institution, Union College, at 
Schenectady. Mr. Cowling, in thirty-six 
years as president of Carleton College, 
built the institution to a position of 
leadership in the Northwest. Colleges for 
Freedom, the fruit of their collaboration, 
is a college president’s book. It describes 
out of direct experience and in detail the 
practice of good colleges. Deans, presi- 
dents, professors, and trustees, especially, 
should read Colleges for Freedom. 

The passages on teaching load, faculty 
committees, academic freedom,  sab- 
baticals, salary scale, admissions, alumni, 
competition for students, and the relation 
of colleges to state universities are 
written out of long and discerning 
observation. They contain much perti- 
nent inside fact and summarize approved 
and successful practice. The best prac- 
tical chapters are those on the college 
budget and fund-raising, and any admin- 
istrator may read in these pages how the 
job is done and done well. 

The theoretical chapters with which 
the book opens and closes are uneven, 
most of them being a rehearsal of 
current liberal opinion about education. 
One commonly entertained view about 
the student-centered curriculum deserves 
notice. The authors show concern for 
“the unfolding potentialities of the indi- 
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vidual student and the disciplines and 
methods best adapted to bring this 
about” but pay little attention in their 
discussion of the curriculum to the 
intellectual and ethical qualities which in 
fact make an individual a person. 

The most eloquent chapter expressing 
opinion is the final one, on “Education 
and Government.” Here the authors 
stand steadfast against the tide of the 
times. After an accurate account of the 
origins of higher education, both private 
and public, in which they remark that 
both are locally controlled, they say, 
“This localization of the controls of 
education still remains the greatest safe- 
guard of our freedom and the surest 
guarantee that no dictatorship will ever 
take root among us” (page 166). The 
argument here involves political theory 
as weil as educational practice, and all 
who are impatient for reform and see in 
Washington a quick and easy way to 
achieve it would do well to reflect upon 
the facts and reasoning of this book. 

Gorpon KEITH CHALMERS 
Kenyon College 


A Famous College President 


Carey Tuomas OF Bryn Mawr, dy 
Edith Finch. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. vilit342 pp. $3.50. 
When M. Carey Thomas retired from 

the presidency of Bryn Mawr in 1922 the 

academic world became a duller place. 

Those of us who remember her vivid and 

masterful personality and the stimu- 

lating atmosphere of controversy which 
accompanied her progress looked forward 
with eager anticipation to the auto- 
biography which she promised us but 
never achieved. This official biography 
by Miss Edith Finch in some respects 
makes up for the lack. It was written at 
the request of Miss Thomas’ executors 
and relatives, who placed at the author’s 
disposal the material Miss Thomas had 
collected for the autobiography and, 
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apparently, all other letters, records, and 
documents which could be of value. 

From this material the author has built 
a scholarly portrayal of this outstanding 
figure in the history of the higher educa- 
tion of women in America. The per- 
sonality of Carey Thomas emerges vividly. 
We hear the youthful feminist protesting 
“Tt seems to me I’d die if I could do 
anything to show that a woman is equal 
to a man” (page 32). We sympathize a 
bit with her objecting father when her 
mother advises, “Thee must cry thyself 
to Germany” (page 87), and she does. 
We applaud enthusiastically when she 
receives the doctorate summa cum laude 
at Zurich. 

We admire her work with President 
Rhoads (Was he really as important as 
Miss Finch says?) in setting the standards 
and picking the brilliant young faculty 
for Bryn Mawr. We look with amaze- 
ment on her campaign to get the presi- 
dency on Mr. Rhoads’s retirement, with 
her father and her uncle on the Board of 
Trustees working for her, and her intimate 
friend, Mary Garrett, offering $10,000 a 
year if she were appointed. We watch 
her autocratic temper and her love of 
combat inevitably causing conflicts with 
faculty, alumnae, and directors. And we 
admire profoundly her amazing energy, 
courage, and vision in creating one of the 
most distinguished among the smaller 
colleges of America. 

Since Miss Finch is frank and objective 
in portraying Miss Thomas’ faults as well 
as her virtues, one wishes she had gone 
further in giving us the facts of some of 
the academic battles. Who was the 
“instructor dropped from the English 
Department” who wrote in 1906 the 
“able letter . . . accusing Carey Thomas 
of what amounted to dishonesty” (page 
258)? What was the name of the alumna 
who in 1916 led the revolt? What 
was the form of “faculty government” 
(page 261) which the m % sought to 
impose? 

One might wish also that the book had 
said more about the wider significance of 
Carey Thomas’ work in the history of 
education. Was she not among the first 


to stress the development of international 
scholarly contacts, through fellowships 
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which sent Bryn Mawr graduates abroad 
and brought foreign students to Bryn 
Mawr? Our other colleges later pursued 
this excellent plan. Perhaps the greatest 
of her services to education, however, was 
her spectacular insistence that women 
were entitled to scholarly instruction as 
sound and thorough as that available for 
men. She took for granted that women 
students wanted “not the easiest but the 
best” (page 153). So she considered 
the first requisite of the faculty the 
ability to uphold a high standard of 
scholarship. In the world of today, 
when the position of women sometimes 
seems to be slipping, may Bryn Mawr 
long continue to maintain the rigorous 
scholarly ideals of its creator! 
Viroinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Emeritus, Barnard College 


4 Segment of American Social 
History 


Pictror1AL History oF PRINCETON, edited 
by Wheaton J. Lane. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1947. 200 pp. $6.00. 

During the past year Princeton Uni- 
versity has been celebrating its bicen- 
tennial anniversary. One of the more 
impressive by-products .of that cele- 
bration is this pictorial record of two 
colorful centuries, compiled by Wheaton 
J. Lane. Here, in a collection of nearly 
five hundred carefully selected photo- 
graphs, portraits, rare prints, and historic 
documents, excellently reproduced and 
accompanied by a succinct commentary, 
is recreated vividly the pageant of an 
educational institution and tradition older 
than the nation of which it has been an 
integral part. The volume is a spacious 
and handsome one, produced con amore 
by a press notable for fine book-making. 

This is no book to be assigned a 
Princeton alumnus for dispassionate ap- 

raisal; for, like Boston, Princeton is 
es a place than a state of mind. To 
have sojourned in the shadow of Old 

Nassau is to sustain a tincture which 

permanently stains the white radiance 


of eternity with unmistakable nuances of 


orange and black. Rambling happily 
amid scenes framed in reminiscence, the 
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reviewer savors the bouquet of affectionate 
nostalgia until the possibility that, to 
jaundiced nei hbors, the family album 
may be less than a priceless heritage is 
likely to strike him as not so much 
irreverent as patently absurd. Recog- 
nizing the symptoms of this mania 
Princetoniensis, this reviewer hastens to 
reassure the academically underprivileged 
that he undertakes to record no more than 
he holds to be sober and manifest truth. 

For the sons and friends of Princeton 
this book preserves an incomparable 
record of cherished scenes and incidents. 
Commendably, however, it is designed to 
be much more than a private memorial or 
prospectus for self-congratulation. In 
the broadest sense, it is a segment of 
Americal social history which reflects 
graphically the political crises, intellectual 
currents, artistic tastes, and modes of life 
of a people in the making. From its 
beginning, the little College of New 
Jersey possessed an uncanny faculty for 
standing at the crossroads of American 
life. Like a magnet Nassau Hall has 
attracted bombardment, invasion, burn- 
ing, riot, civil war, the orbit of celebrities, 
and even a Congressional sojourn, not to 
mention periodic explosions of political 
and cultural ferment. This is the sig- 
nificant.story which the pictures endeavor 
to tell. 

More particularly the book is, as it 
should be, the history of an educational 
ideal. Princeton has accomplished the 
dificult feat of becoming a great uni- 
versity and at the same time remaining 
an intimate residential college dedicated 
to humane studies. It has done so by 
the traditional cultivation of a conscious 
ideal. This book is the faithful reflection 
of that process—of its basic issues, its 
vicissitudes and controversies, its blunders 
and triumphs. In it one may trace the 
tides of American education and, if one 
will, find considerable food for thought. 
When an old American university pauses 
to take stock of itself and to submit 
an accounting of its function, the report 
is of more than parochial interest. Any 
conscientious educator should find it a 
matter to ponder and enjoy. 

Haroip R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 
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Many Useful Ideas 


AREA STUDIES IN AMERICAN UNIVER- 
s1T1ES, by William Nelson Fenton. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1947. xiv+92 pp. $1.00. 


Although “integrated area study .. . 
focusing . . . all the disciplinary com- 
tences (geography, history, economics, 
anguage and literature, philosophy, 
political science, and the like) upon a 
cultural area for the purpose of obtaining 
a total picture of that culture” (page 82) 
is not entirely new to American higher 
education, it received tremendous stimu- 
lus during the recent war from the 
Foreign Area and Language Study Cur- 
riculum (FAL) of the Army Specialized 
Training Program (ASTP), and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, from the Army’s 
Civil Affairs Training Schools (CATS). 
The area and language program was 
intended to prepare Army oalesh per- 
sonnel for service in specified countries. 
Primary stress was laid on acquiring a 
working knowledge of the spoken lan- 
age; but closely integrated with 
Coca instruction and _ considered 
hardly less important was study of 
the land, people, institutions, habits, 
and customs of the country. Directed 
by the Army to cut across traditional 
academic lines, and supplied with ample 
funds with which to import new personnel 
and experiment with new methods and 
materials, a number of the fifty-five 
participating universities and colleges 
produced results which have considerable 
significance for civilian education. 
Shortly after the inauguration of the 
Army area programs, the - + seeennertionlle 3 
Board (which had been set up to serve as 
a clearinghouse for the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the National Re- 
search Council, the Social Science Research 
Council, and the Smithsonian Institution ) 
appointed two anthropologists—one of 
them Mr. Fenton—to investigate their 
implementation by the various institu- 
tions to which units had been assigned. 
The surveyors visited more than half 
of the ASTP_F AL and CATS programs in 
the country; the present volume, pre- 
pared for the Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs 
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of the American Council on Education, 
“combines and summarizes the gist of the 
entire survey.” 

Area Studies in American Universities 
is divided into six chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: personnel and administra- 
tion of area training; the (pre-war) roots 
of integrated area studies; integration of 
disciplines in army area programs; teach- 
ing methods and materials; the level of the 
instruction; and implications for future 
area studies. In the last chapter, the 
author discusses the concept of area 
as an integrating factor in education, 
suggests criteria for defining and ranking 
different areas for study, and draws 
certain conclusions from the Army experi- 
ence regarding the organization, staffing, 
integration, and administration of area 
study. 

Although space limitations, which cur- 
tailed desirable elaboration at a number 
of points, somewhat restrict the value 
of this report, it serves as a real chal- 
lenge to American education and contains 
many useful ideas and suggestions for 
those who are experimenting with area 
studies. 

KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 
Cornell University 


Clarifies and Translates 


A FunNcTIONAL APPROACH TO RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, by Ernest J. Chave. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
ix+168 pp. $2.50. 

In recent years an influential group of 
religious writers has insisted upon a 
distinction between religion as a function 
and religion as a structure in the sense of 
specific beliefs of a sectarian character. 
As a function, religion is described as an 
evaluation process, universal in nature 
and, of necessity, pervading all relation- 
ships of living. As a structure, it is a 
limited, even a temporary, attempt to 
explain in sectarian terms man’s relation 
to man, the universe, and an ultimate 
reality that is assumed to exist as an 
all-embracing and sustaining substance 
which lies back of the empirical world. 
Rarely, however, do these writers succeed 
in safeguarding the concept of function 
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from sprouting sectarian ingredients, 
Harmless as this failure may be in 
certain contexts, it becomes positively 
dangerous when the public is assured 
that religion as a function can be made to 
permeate all public education without 
doing violence to the principle of separa. 
tion of church and state. 

It is an outstanding virtue of this little 
volume that it both clarifies the concept 
of religion as a function and translates its 
meaning into the pedagogical procedures 
and content of a new religious education, 
In doing so, however, it frankly assumes 
a naturalistic and evolutionary base from 
which man must seek to understand him. 
self, his fellows, his culture, and his 
universe. In so far as old terms and 
old practices are retained—God, prayer, 
salvation, revelation, sin, and so on— 
these are given humanistic meaning with- 
out supernaturalistic implications. 

Mr. Chave’s unique contribution con- 
sists in taking ten areas of experience— 
the sense of worth, social sensitivity, 
appreciation of the universe, discrimina- 
tion in values, responsibility and account- 
ability, co-operative fellowship, the quest 
of truth and realization of values, 
integration of experiences into a working 
philosophy, appreciation of _ historical 
continuity, and participation in group 
celebrations—and illustrating how educa- 
tion at various stages in the individual's 
growth and development can foster the 
understanding and interpretation of life 
within these areas. Consequently, we 
have a suggestive program for bringing 
up young people in a genuinely evolu- 
tionary point of view, and in deep 
sympathy with the attempts of their 
predecessors to catch and _ exemplify 
life’s meaning, while remaining free, 
with confidence and assurance to revise, 
broaden, and deepen the answers of 
yesterday. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chave does not 
sanction efforts to introduce sectarian 
education into the schools on a released 
time basis. His program renders this 
unnecessary since it suggests ways in 
which the schools, without resort to 
sectarian religion, can develop allegiance 
to spiritual values. 
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REVIEWS 


The reviewer recommends this book to 
lay and religious educator alike, as a 
rare combination of general philosophy 
and specific program. 

V. T. THAYER 
Ethical Culture Schools 
New York City 


Honest, Thorough, and Constructive 


Tue AMERICAN Rapio: A Report ON 
THE BroapcasTING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UniTED STATES FROM THE COMMISSION 
oN FREEDOM OF THE Press, dy 
Liewellyn White. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. xxii+260 pp. 
$3.25. 

Radio has become one of the most 
important media for mass communica- 
tion. It is the only medium that can 
deliver its message to all people at once 
in a matter of seconds. It functions 
solely because of the use of a public 
commodity—the air, which is supposed 
to be free to everybody. It would seem 
logical to assume that radio should be 
sobject to the same kind of forthright 
criticism and regulation to which the 
stage, the movies, or the press must sub- 
mit. Furthermore, because all attempts 
to distribute the channels for broad- 
casting by the industry itself have failed, 
government control is essential, not only 
to protect the larger public interest, but 
also to avoid “‘bedlam in the air.” 

This report is an honest, thorough, and 
constructive approach to the problems of 
the radio industry. It does not make 
radio the whipping boy for all that is 
cheap and tawdry in the American scene 
of the present day, and yet it does not 
hesitate to hold it responsible for its 
shortcomings. The book is quite detailed, 
and reveals the expert’s mastery of a 
highly technical field. Its purpose is to 
offer constructive suggestions to make 
radio better, from the viewpoint of public 
service and “long-range citizen need.” 

Those interested in the history of the 
industry will find here a detailed account 
of its development from Marconi in 1895, 
to television, sound movies, and the radio 
newspaper; the story of large-scale combi- 
nation in the broadcasting field; the battle 
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of the giants, Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Radio Corporation of America, 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph, 
Sarnoff, Paley, and Petrillo and his unem- 
ployed musicians and “disc-jockeys”’; 
the struggle between newspapers and 
broadcasting stations, which ended in vic- 
tory for the publishers; and the methods 
used in building the rival networks. 

It was a mere coincidence that radio 
was born just when vaudeville was 
dying. The best of the vaudevillians 
went to Hollywood, and more or less set 
the pattern for radio programs to this 
day. The “soap operas” and “perfect 
crime”? mysteries were a somewhat later 
development. They continue to hold 
the interest of untold numbers of dialers, 
and perhaps they are aesthetic and moral 
criteria oer the nation. It is little 
comfort to learn how low the level of 
American taste and intelligence actually 
is, by means of the highly developed 
techniques of checking listener response 
to the large quantities of unadulterated 
trash that come over the air waves. 

Perhaps, in an unguarded moment, the 
president of the American Broadcasting 
Company once said, “We are selling time 
for one specific reason, and that is to sell 
goods.” The present report provides 
conclusive evidence concerning the enor- 
mous growth in gross-time sales, and the 
fabulous sums dispensed to the industry 
by advertising companies for radio pro- 
grams. Though broadcasting can function 
only through a license from a federal 
agency, it is dependent for financial 
support almost wholly on the advertisers, 
and thus the Promo | exercised by them 
becomes more important than that exer- 
cised by the Federal Communications 
Commission on behalf of the government. 
It is natural for both advertisers and 
broadcasters to prefer programs which 
“do not upset anybody”’; yet, if radio is 
to play its part in the education of a free 
and intelligent citizenry, it is precisely 
the programs that air controversial sub- 
jects that are needed most. The purely 
educational stations, maintained by col- 
leges and universities, have not been able 
to fill the void created by the commercial 
operators in this respect. 
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The report concludes with numerous 
suggestions. They are addressed first of 
all to the industry itself, many of whose 
leaders are perfectly well aware that there 
is need for reform. A “‘license-based-on- 
content policy” is rejected for radio, as 
it must be for the press, lest the freedom 
of both be seriously jeopardized. But 
the author does plead, among other 
things, for educational broadcasts which 
shall be prepared with the same care and 
expense that are devoted by the adver- 
tising agencies to entertainment pro- 
grams; for improvements in the quality 
and balance of radio programs; and for 
an increase in the number of non- 
commercial stations. But the sine qua 
non of all reform, he believes, is the 
emancipation of radio from advertiser 
domination; the limiting of commercial 
advertising to 120 consecutive seconds 
between programs; and the development 
of programs i the broadcasters, not the 
advertisers, with no topical or other 
connection with advertising matter. At 
the same time, the broadcasters must be 
guaranteed a constitutional freedom equal 
to that enjoyed by the press—for both are 
agencies through which the democratic 
process must function. 

Cari WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


A Co-operative Study 


THe Mopern Princeton, by Charles G. 
Osgood et al. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. 
ix+160 pp. $2.50. 

When seven “old grads” get together 
for the purpose of discussing the accom- 
plishments, problems, and aspirations of 
their institution, one can well expect two 
uninvited guests to be present. The 
first is the nostalgia for dear old Alma 
Mater which often precludes dispas- 
sionate and critical analysis; the second 
is the holier-than-thou attitude which 
7 mney causes a listener who has 
different loyalties to turn away in disgust. 
These two unwelcome guests are con- 
spicuously absent from this symposium. 

he book does not read at all like a 
college catalogue. Except for the first 
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essay, whose title, “This Princeton,” 
more or less invites frequent reference to 
that “something” which everyone feels 
the moment he descends from the train at 
Princeton village, there are relatively few 
occasions when one is tempted to conclude 
that the authors are fee/ing rather than 
understanding the school which has 
nurtured them. No question ever arises 
in the mind of the reader as to their deep 
love and their undying respect for the 
institution of their choice, yet they seem 
strangely able to stand aside and view 
that relation objectively. Nor are there 
invidious comparisons with sister institu- 
tions. Princeton is frequently and enthu- 
siastically praised for her accomplishments 
and seldom criticized for her short- 
comings, but nowhere is it boastfully 
claimed that she has led American educa- 
tion, or that she has done in a superior 
way something which Yale or Harvard or 
Chicago has done less effectively. Under- 
lying the presentations seems to be the 
fundamental conviction that Princeton 
has had a job to do, regardless of what 
others might claim as their réles or even 
impose upon her as her réle, and she has 
set about, as intelligently as possible and 
with increasing success, to do it. 

The study is a co-operative one in 
which seven eminent Princetonians discuss 
phases and aspects of the life of Princeton 
since the time it assumed that name in 
1896. The introductory essay is by 
Charles G. Osgood. Following this, in 
order, undergraduate life is treated by 
Christian Gauss, scholarship and research 
by Hugh S. Taylor, teaching by Robert 
K. Root, architecture by Donald D. 
Egbert, the board of trustees by Walter 
E. Hope, who is chairman of the executive 
committee of the board, and, finally, the 
alumni by Chauncey Belknap, former 
chairman of the Graduate Council. The 
essay on teaching provides a good 
description of the preceptorial plan, 
initiated by Woodrow Wilson in 1905 


and still the most characteristic feature of 


Princeton education. Mr. Egbert’s treat- 
ment of Princeton architecture is copiously 
illustrated, and goes beyond mere descrip- 
tion to a consideration of the functional 
relation of the Gothic style to the aims 
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REVIEWS 


and ideals of higher education. The 
study as a whole provides a good his- 
tory of the institution during the last 


half-century. 
A. CorneE ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri. 


Who Calls the Tune? 
ROBERT S. LYND 


[Continued from page 174] 
ingly easy label, “radical.” 

Along with teachers come the stu- 
dents. It is my definite impression 
that this postwar student body, as I 
meet them in the graduate school, is 
the best I have ever known—with an 
extraordinary level of social realism 
and readiness to face the facts. I 
have never before had so many stu- 
dents ready to ask, “‘All right, if this 
is the situation, where can I go out 
and get to work on the problem of 
democracy?” The answer to that one 


_ wrings the vitals of the candid pro- 


fessor! It is my belief that education 
must rely as never before upon the 
fresh thrust of energy and courage of 
our students as an indispensable ally. 
Our respect for our students and what 
they can contribute must rise in these 
critical times to levels perhaps never 
before reached. 

And now, turning the Commis- 
sion’s affirmation into a question: Can 
it be done? None of us knows, but 
none of us can afford to quit the 
fight. Each time an administrator 
stands unwaveringly between a pro- 
fessor or students and outside attack, 
the democratic tradition survives in 
that action. A teacher stands before 
his class or confers with a student in 
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his office and gives his whole self—his 
doubts, his lack of knowledge, as well 
as his affirmations—and, again, the 
democratic process is at work. The 
climactic issue of our time will be 
fought out by great blocs of organ- 
ized power beyond our campuses, and 
for the immediate future the decision 
may go against the mass of the people. 
But over the long future, it is my 
belief that man will fight his way 
back toward more and more democ- 
racy. Meanwhile, we educators can 
be sure that our classrooms have a 
great réle to play as one of the few 
potential active focal points for that 
longer future. [Vol. XIX, No. 4] 


Financing Higher Education 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON 


[Continued from page 202] 


flourish and yield a considerable part 
of the expectation. 

Nevertheless, it is to the Federal 
Government that the Commission 
looks (and it says “necessarily looks’’) 
to provide the fiscal wherewithal for 
the “stretch.” Exclusive of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, the Commission 
asks the Federal Government for 
$269,000,000 in 1948-49 ($53,000,000 
for general aid and $216,000,000 for 
capital outlay); that this amount be 
stepped up annually, but with a pro- 
viso for a review of policy in 1952-53; 
and that by 1960, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be granting annually 
$854,000,000 ($638,000,000 for gen- 
eral aid and $216,000,000 for capital 
outlay). For scholarships and fellow- 
ships, the 1948-49 start by Federal aid 
would be $135,000,000 ($120,000,000 
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for scholarships, $15,000,000 for fel- 
lowships); and by 1960 this would 
become $1,000,000,000. Because of 
the fact that the Report is somewhat 
difficult to “‘boil down,” this essence 
of the Federal-aid program sought by 
the Commission, from its inception to 
1960, is about the best we can distill. 
Beyond this, the Federal Government 
might be buying services through 
contract. 

“Policy is the ‘subsequent applica- 
tion of a vision,” someone once said. 
With the vision I am in general 
sympathy. I do not hold back simply 
because it is not altogether clear that 
the underlying educational program 
will be what four million six hundred 
thousand registrants in higher educa- 
tion need. While this is vastly 
important, we have to assume that 
the direction of the educational pro- 
gram will be both wise and realistic. 
The financing we can meet if we 
will. It is not extreme. It is a vision. 
Will it be subsequently applied? In 
all of this, also, we must not forget 
the support of the basic elementary 
and secondary educational needs of 
American schools for American de- 
mocracy—and the nation’s stake in 
this. [Vol. XIX, No. 4] 


Ph.D.’s Preferred 

HAROLD BENJAMIN 

[Continued from page 193) 
national professional associations in 


the various fields of higher study. 
One small, clear-cut demonstration 

of improved faculty preparation, re- 

cruitment, selection, in-service educa- 
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tion, and conditions of work, even jn 
a minor institution (perhaps bette; 
there), will be worth more than a ney 
suite of offices in Washington or Ney 
York, a new staff, typewriters, ; 
calculating machine, files, conferences, 
agenda, suggestions for co-ordination, 
standards, news letters, and reports, 
If the Pusshenne State College wil 
not move in this crisis without a 
national agency to stimulate and 
co-ordinate it, let the Petaluma State 
College die and be replaced by an 


institution with less ivy creeping 
without, and fewer faculty member; | 


creeping within, its cloistered walks, 
[Vol. XIX, No. / 


Resource Data 
BRYN J. HOVDE 
[Continued from page 207] 


President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, consisting only of one 
monograph of 32 pages. The Report 
of the Temporary Commission of the 
State of New York is also based upon 
a large volume of research and stu. 
tistics by a competent staff, but the 
text of the report confines itself 
almost entirely to a statement o 
twenty-two recommendations, te 
gether with brief supporting comment, 
with no publication of research data 
and only very briefly stated items o! 
fact drawn from this research. 

In summary it can safely be said 
that Volume VI of the ‘ ‘Report of the 
President’s Commission” was thought. 
fully prepared by very competent 
statisticians and that it supports the 
textual volumes very well. 

[Vol. XIX, No. ¢ 














